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THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT* 


W. KENDRICK GROBEL 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


HE publishers, more conservative than the revisers, printed 

“New Testament” on the back-strip, even though the word 
“testament’”’ never occurs in the text: dta?qxn everywhere is 
“‘covenant”’ except Gal 3 and Heb 9, where, necessarily, “will” 
is used. This work is the most searching revision that the 1611 
summation of a century of previous revising has yet experienced. 
In whole chapters it amounts to a new translation; yet in many 
passages, not always happily, it reveals layers of locution de- 
posited through the four centuries since Tyndale. 

The revisers were charged with revising the American Stand- 
ard Version (hereafter designated ARV; ERV =English Revised 
Version; RV=ERV and ARV in agreement; KJ =King James 
Version) in the light of present knowledge ‘‘in the direction of 
the simple, classic style of the King James Version” and “for 
use in public and private worship.” In other words they were 
to make a scientifically respectable, currently understandable, 
liturgically acceptable version. Such a version would seem to 
demand four qualities: it would need to be accurate, reasonably 
consistent with itself, contemporary, and gracefuily dignified 
in diction. The four sections of this article attempt to examine 
it for these qualities. 

I. Accuracy. The first demand of accuracy is the choice of a 


*The New Covenant: commonly called The New Testament of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. Revised Standard Version. Translated from the Greek, 
being the version set forth A. D. 1611 revised A. D. 1881 and A. D. 1901 com- 
pared with the most ancient authorities and revised A. D. 1946. New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1946, Pp. vi, 553. $2.00. 

1 
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Greek text which according to present knowledge most closely 
approaches the original. The Greek text here presupposed is 
an eclectic one; it is neither Nestle’s nor Tischendorf’s nor 
Westcott-Hort’s, but it closely approximates Westcott-Hort’s 
(either their text or margin). A rough check of this impression 
reveals that of text-variants in Mt important enough for a foot- 
note in RSV, 29 agree with WH text, 5 more with WH margin, 
and only 6 forsake both WH text and margin (in these cases 
usually agreeing with Tischendorf). But RSV does not shrink 
from exercising independent judgment in rejecting at times the 
best-attested reading for a reading preferable on other grounds, 
e.g. Lk 1042 Jn 118. Most of RSV’s text-critical foot-notes 
echo ARV’s notes, which mainly explained departures from KJ 
text; to these some are added explaining new departures from 
ARV text. But the phrasing of these notes retains the pompous 
language and the false premise of the ARV notes: “‘some (many, 
most) ancient authorities read.’’ A few notes in Acts cite “early” 
authorities; is “early’’ earlier than ‘‘ancient’’ or later? And 
“authorities”? Usually MSS are meant (the reviser of Hebrews 
alone uses ‘‘MSS” in his notes); where versions or quotations 
are meant they could well be named. Most objectionable in 
these notes is the quantitative evaluation of MSS seemingly 
implied in the terms ‘‘a few, some, many, most’’ — a procedure 
obviously rejected in practice by the revisers; they do not 
“count” but ‘‘weigh.” The Confraternity Version (Roman 
Catholic, 1943) does better in these matters, treating text- 
witnesses qualitatively. It grades Vulgate MSS as “‘good, better, 
best,”” Greek MSS as “better and best,” distinguishes the two 
historical and the critical editions of the Vg and does not hesitate 
to mention the critical editions of the Greek text. Can it be that 
the Confraternity Version was written for a more erudite public 
than RSV? Hasn’t the time come to go still further and offer 
the common reader a simple critical apparatus citing the papyri, 
the oldest uncials, and the earliest versions for significant depar- 
tures from the Textus Receptus? Let us either assume that he 
doesn’t read such notes anyway — and then omit them — or 
assume that he does — and then give him some real information! 

The text implied by RSV is critically respectable, but the 
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titles given the epistles, which also have their textual tradition, 
are not. Here the revisers merely use the ARV titles (but read- 
ing ‘‘letter’’ for ‘‘epistle’’), which follow the Textus Receptus: 
in the titles of I-II Cor, Phil, II Thess, I-II Tim, Heb, ARV 
followed Elzevir against Stephanus, though everywhere omitting 
“the Apostle.”” Surely it would be better to emulate the restraint 
of the uncials by giving the simple two-word titles. 

As to the accuracy of the translation itself, comparing it 
in most books sentence-for-sentence with ARV and Nestle has 
convinced me that its general precision is high. Two note-books 
of notes substantiate that judgment. The following selec- 
tion is arbitrary, but it is offered to emphasize what is really 
representative. 

To me Romans is the masterpiece of this version, not because 
of perfection in all details, but because the central argument 
stands out clear and bold with a forward drive that carries the 
reader through to the end. Rom 8 18-39, for instance, stands 
out as smooth, forceful translation. The attraction of éx mioTews 


to dixavos (1 16=Gal 3 11), “He who through faith is righteous,” 
is a bit of Pauline thinking that would delight the heart of 
Luther, who missed it. The characterization of “‘the real Jew” 


“cc 


2 28f. is excellent, though after the negative ‘“‘nor’” English 
idiom would be better satisfied by ‘“‘nor is true circumcision 
anything external or physical.” It is not often possible to retain 
a Greek ambiguity in English; it is done at 3 sb. ‘Their con- 
demnation is just.”’ Is dv objective or subjective genitive? Two 
of the translators had reached opposite decisions. Moffatt: 
“Such arguments are rightly condemned” (subjective). Good- 
speed: ‘‘Such people will be condemned as they deserve”’ (objec- 
tive). Perhaps this balance of opinion within the committee led 
to the retention of the ambiguous translation, from RV; it is 
ingenious and beyond reproach. Rom 8 5-7 exhibits one of the 
many good renderings of gpovéw: “‘set the mind on.” Others 
are found elsewhere: ‘“‘be on the side of” (Mt 16 23); “to have 
views” (Acts 28 22); ‘‘take a view’’ (Gal 5 10); “‘observe” (Rom 
14.6); ‘feel’ (Phil 1 7); ‘be concerned for” (Phil 410) etc. I 
should like to have found “have an attitude” at Phil 25. A few 
telling phrases from Romans follow: “‘sighs too deep for words” 
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(8 26); ‘‘so bold as to say” (10 20); “‘irrevocable’’ (11 29); “outdo 
one another in showing honor’’ (12 10); ‘‘never flag in zeal, be 
aglow with the Spirit’ (12 11); “leave it to the wrath of God” 
(12 9; this last confirms an insight of Tyndale). On some short- 
comings of Romans, see below. 

The RV was over-conscientious in regard to the Greek article; 
RSV, rightly, is more concerned for the English idiom in the 
use of articles. The presence or absence of 6 with Xpuorés is 
carefully recorded in the Gospels and Acts, but never thereafter 
except Rom 9 5; Heb 11 26; I Jn 2 22, 51. Its retention in Heb 
11 26 is certainly correct, but since it was ignored at Rom 93, 
should it be emphasized in 9 5? If Paul means “the promised 
Christ,”’ then ‘the’ is appropriate; but if ‘‘the historical Christ 
Jesus,”’ it is not. The use of the article at Mt 11 2 is open to 
question. Lk’s substitution of tov xipiov and the D-correc- 
tion to "Ingod reveal reflection from the Baptist’s point of view: 
he sent because he was in doubt about the role of Jesus. If ‘‘the 
Christ”’ is correct, it was said from the Church’s point of view: 
it is a quasi-personal name. But by reducing Tod xpioTov to 
an adjective, it can be understood as from the Baptist’s point of 
view: “When John in prison heard of these messianic deeds, he 
sent word...and asked, ‘Are you the Coming One, or....” 
In I Cor 104 the article should have been used (as in RV mar- 
gin) for the same reason that it was used in Heb 11 26. 

Knowledge of the small scale of Palestinian topography and 
population has led to some interesting revisions. Except in 
northern Galilee, Palestine has no ‘‘mountain’”’ as high as Mas- 
sachusetts’ little Mt. Greylock (3500 ft.). ‘The “‘Sea’’ of Galilee 
is a minor lake. And with few exceptions the ‘“‘cities’” were small 
towns. Thus épos 13 times is reduced to “‘hill’’ (two inherited 
from Wiclif and KJ); it should have been done many times 
more (e.g. Mt 51,81 Mk 55). The Mount of Olives is scarcely 
a mountain, but the name is deep-seated in our tradition and 
RSV does not alter it. Neither is Sea of Galilee ever so reduced — 
probably out of respect for the traditional name and for the fact 
that Lk always calls it a lake. Cities are reduced to towns 
some 18 times (e.g. Mt 10), but how about Mt 2 23 and many 
other places? 
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Bamrtifw eis receives two different translations: when ‘“‘name” 
follows, simply ‘‘tm the name”’ (also in the single case Mk 1 9); 
in all other cases “‘into.”” The distinction is probably valid, but 
it can lead into difficulty, as in Acts 19 5, cf. 3. 

Another distinction not found in the Greek is a pair of alterna- 
tive plurals for the word “brother.” “Brothers” is reserved for 
actual kinship (Mk 3 32; Acts 7 13; I Cor 9 5; etc.); the archaic 
“brethren” (Mt 5 47, 25 40 etc.) is always made to denote figur- 
ative brotherhood. Probably posterity will regard this distinc- 
tion as a quaint linguistic transition (already beginning in KJ: 
cf. KJ Num 36 1 with Deut 20 s). 

Occasionally a genitive noun (Semitic idiom) is rendered as 
an adjective: “gracious words” (Lk 4 22); “sinful body” (Rom 
66); “glorious liberty” (Rom 8 21); ‘eloquent wisdom” (I Cor 
1 17). At least once a whole clause becomes an adjective: ‘‘native 
language” (Acts 2 s). This practice might have been multiplied, 
especially among the chains of genitives in Ephesians — why 
not, for instance, ‘‘to the measure of Christ’s full stature?” 

In narratives some smoothing transitions make better reading 
than the Greek (Acts 4 36; Mk 1 32), thus obscuring the seams 
of the original. Paul’s rough ellipses are happily filled and 
smoothed so that ‘‘brother Paul’s” utterances are much less 
dvavénra than II Pet found them. 

The revisers of the epistles were alert for the epistolary aorist. 
They found it and rendered it with a present verb at II Cor 8 17, 
18, 22, 93; Gal 6 11; Phil 2 28; Phm 12, 19. The case of Titus and 
“the brother” in II Cor 7-8 is a delicate one (how is it related 
to 13 18 and to 7 6, 13?), but a choice has to be made in English. 
The choice of the present probably looks much more certain than 
the revisers themselves were. Neither, probably, were they 
entirely sure that in Gal 6 1 Paul was not referring to the whole 
letter. Why weren’t Eph 622 and Col 48 so treated? The 
futures just preceding in both cases make the epistolary aorist 
all but certain. Acts 23 30 (also missed by RSV) seems to me 
certain. (so Moffatt, Goodspeed, XX Cent., Weym.). 

RSV’s I Cor 13 is both a triumph and a disappointment. It 
is a triumph of succinctness, using 30 words less than RV, partly 
by substituting six adjectives for verbs in vv. 4-5. But why does 
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Paul use 16 verbal predicates of &yamn in 4-3? — He was never 
at a loss for adjectives! — Surely to emphasize that this love is 
an active love. And is “‘love’’ here an adequate translation? Not 
“love’’ (English) is the theme, but a very special kind of love. 
For the 17th century — not the 20th! — “‘charity” was a good 
choice, teste Shakespeare (e. g. Love’s Labour Lost iv. 3, 127, 
and 364). Would it not be well, then, to use an adjective in 13 1: 
“selfless love,’’ and thereafter “this love?’’ And retain all the 
verbs: “This love patiently waits. It deals gently. This love 
does not bustle with zeal [cf. II Cor 11 2]. It does not advertise 
itself. It does not puff itself up [Why discard this strong trope?]. 
It deems no service degrading [? cf. Geneva: “‘disdaineth noth- 
ing as unbeseming;” see also Deut 25 3 LXX]. It does not seek 
its own advantage. It cannot be provoked. It harbors no 
grudges.” etc. Then in v. 7 RSV’s “bears” and “endures” 
(both KJ) are needlessly tautological: atéyw also means “keep 
(a thing) confidential’; see Sirach 8 17 and Euripides. And the 
fourfold 7avta may well be adverbial as at 925, 1033, 112. 
Hence: “This love keeps confidence completely, trusts com- 
pletely, hopes completely, perseveres completely.” Terseness 
is desirable, but its cost can be too high. 

Several times a text has been rearranged, not altering its 
meaning, but clarifying it. Thus RSV’s Heb 6 4a is the Greek 6b, 
both parts of the same sentence (the Windisch commentary had 
done the same thing). In Lk 45+. “the devil” as subject is 
omitted in 6 and used in 5; this makes smoother reading but 
creates a spurious agreement with Mt. In Rom 8 2s Tov Oedv 
is represented by a pronoun and 6 6éés (with some textual 
support) supplied, greatly improving the sense. 

In Section IV of this review occasion will arise to point out 
many other felicities of translation, both in single words and 
larger units. In regard to accuracy a few things should be said 
on the other side of the ledger. 

It seems too bad to obscure Matthew’s scrupulous theology 
of prophecy by rendering 61a ‘“‘by the prophet,’ as RSV every- 
where does. Mt never says: ‘‘the prophet said”’ (as Lk does 24 25; 
Acts 3 24, 7 48; Jn 1 23) nor: “‘it was said by (j70) the prophet,” 
but always: “it was said (or written) through the prophet.” In 
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the formula 76 pnOév dca Tod mpognrov the passive is Jewish 
avoidance of the ineffable Name, which is always the logical 
subject (hence b7d xvupiov 122 and 215 may be very early 
glosses, as in 217, D), and the 6d is instrumental. Only II 
Pet 3 2, apparently, uses 76 with “prophet.” 

Another bond with the OT is cut when the translation “church”’ 
is refused the word éxxAynota in Acts 738. That (possibly 
also Heb 2 12) was the one passage to which one could refer to 
demonstrate that “church” is an OT word and concept, as 
the LXX and (especially in the Psalms) the Vulgate show. If 
in Acts 7 ‘‘church” seemed too strong, ‘of Israel’”’ could have 
been added. For the secular use of the word ‘‘assembly”’ is right 
for Acts 19 39, but too formal for Acts 19 32, 41 (retained from 
RV, dating from the Geneva Version); “‘mob’’ would be almost 
justified. ‘‘Gathering” is about right, and 19 41 could well read: 
“‘broke up the gathering.” 

Did Paul really speak in Hebrew, Acts 21 40, 22 2? Perhaps 
he could have, but could the crowd have understood him? Since 
it is so generally agreed that Aramaic is meant, why not choose 
an equally loose term such as “‘the language of the Jews” (leav- 
ing open the merest possibility that it was the ancient language) ? 
Or must such things be left to the commentaries? 

RSV has made some contribution to the improvement of NT 
terminology. The elimination of “publican” — always “‘tax- 
gatherer’’— is a minor one. The consistent substitution of 
“covenant” for “testament” is important. The reviser of Mt 
thought it desirable to translate ‘Rabbi’ as a title of Jesus 
throughout that gospel; the reviser of Jn was content to trans- 
literate it everywhere. The consistent substitution of “‘expia- 
tion” for ‘‘propitiation’’ is at least a euphonic gain; but wasn’t 
the Great Bible of 1539 on the right track in choosing ‘‘obtayner 
of mercy” (Rom 325)? It might have been hoped that RSV 
would give us one translation, not three, for ‘ypaypateds, 
voutxds and voyodiddoxados (all Greek renderings of “BibD). 
Luther used Rechtsgelehrier for all three, to the great benefit of 
all his readers. ‘‘Lawyer’’ is the poorest equivalent, ‘‘scribe”’ 
nearly as bad, and ‘‘teacher of the law” both cumbersome and 
one-sided. Since a technical term is meant, whose meaning is 
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unparalleled in English experience or speech, might we not adopt 
the Hebrew technical term ‘“‘sopher’’ for all three? 

The lack of an English verb on the same root as “faith” to 
preserve the word plays on miotis-mictebw is hopeless; in sec- 
ondary meanings ‘‘belief-believe”’ and ‘‘trust-trust’’ (this could 
well have been used in Rom 44) are available. But the termi- 
nology for the word-group dixatos, dixardw, Sixacocivy, dixat- 
wots, etc, is deplorable in English. The other Germanic languages 
all stick to the root Recht- for the whole group (the corre- 
spondence is most complete in Swedish and Dutch; Swedish even 
has a choice of two verbs on the same root: rdtifaérdiggéra and 
rattfardiga). The Romance languages as consistently use for all 
the root just-. By discarding the excellent ME verb “right- 
wisen’’ (later “‘rightwise’’ and ‘‘to righteous’’) English condemned 
itself either to borrow or to paraphrase. The latter is preferable! 
“Just” and its derivatives only obscure the meaning; they should 
drop out. The RSV reviser at Gal 2 16 almost took the necessary 
step, but let it drop to a footnote: “or reckoned righteous and so 
elsewhere’ — for duxatow. Depending on the context the follow- 
ing paraphrases for the verb are all available: make r., consider 
r., find r., treat as r. — and for Rom 3 4, of God, prove righteous. 
For dixaiwows “gift of righteousness” would still be weaker 
than Luther’s Rechifertigung, but wouldn’t it be preferable to 
“justification?” 

Not all nuances of the Greek verb can be carried over into 
English. The perfect, for instance, often defies translation. 
RSV in general renders it conventionally with an English pres- 
ent perfect or, less conventionally, with a simple present (the 
ratio of the latter to the former being considerably increased 
over ARV). There is abundant room for more experiments like 
‘believers’ Acts 15 5, and “who were now believers’’ Acts 19 18 
(both memiorevxétes) or “have come to know” Jn 669 (€yvw- 
kapev). In the last case, for instance, doesn’t 87t supplement 
both perfect verbs? Then: “We have come to believe and to 
know that...’’ Or Jn 20 29: “Have you arrived at faith?” Or 
again Acts 16 31: ‘‘that he had found his way to faith in God.” 
Doesn’t é\nAv#a in Jn often mean “I am present” far more 
than “I have come?” 
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In at least one passage (I Cor 15 34) RSV recognizes the Greek 
present imperative of injunction: stop doing what is going on. 
The presence of this idiom should have been considered at Lk 7 13, 
8 52; Rev 55 (all=“stop crying”); Mk 9 39; Jn 19 21, 2027 (= 
“stop doubting, and believe!’’); Rom 6 12; etc. (See Moulton 174; 
Blass-D. 336, 3.) 

An interesting conative imperfect, not recognized by RV, was 
detected at Heb 1117. A probable one that RSV missed is 
Mk 9 38 éxwAvouev: “we tried to stop him.” And the answer 
py KwdveTe: “stop trying to stop him” (so Moulton 174). 

The iterative imperfect is well rendered at Lk 183: “kept 
coming.” But the iterative (or durative) imperfects in the 
summaries of Acts are curiously neglected. All the verbs in 
Acts 2 42-47, for example, are imperfects. Surely that fact could 
be brought out more forcefully. Imperfects also are characteris- 
tic in 5 14, 6 7, 9 31, 12 24, 16 5, 19 20 (=“‘So by the might of the 
Lord the word continued to grow and conquer’’). 

The use of the generalizing neuter for persons is observed in 
Jn (17 2, 12 s2 text?; but not 36 nor I Jn 5 4) and Heb 7 7, but 
not Gal 3 22; I Cor 1 27 +. 

It may be wasted effort to try to carry over wordplays from 
one language to another, but if it can be done without forcing, 
it is desirable. Thus in Rom 1 31 the quadruple use of a-priva- 
tive is three times imitated with ‘-less.” The figure could be 
completed by substituting ‘‘senseless” or ‘‘witless” for “foolish.” 
In I Cor 12 23b it hardly seems necessary to sacrifice the word- 
play doxnyova-eioxnpyootvyn paralleling the retained play on 
TiN in 23a. “Indecorous...decorum” would retain the figure 
and yet spread the veil of Latinity beloved by English-speaking 
modesty. RV had kept the play on ixavés in II Cor 35; RSV 
surrenders it; ‘‘qualifi-’ could be used all three times. These 
are mere matters of style, but the central thread of thought 
may hang upon a wordplay, giving its retention in translation 
real importance. Paul’s midrash on Gen 2 7 loses its point when 
the identity of Yvx7 I Cor 15 45 with Yuxexdr in 44 and 46 is lost. 
The Vulgate solved the difficulty with the apt adjective animal. 
That word as an adjective (except in ‘‘animal spirits’’) is unfor- 
tunately dead in English. But by a slight mistranslation for the 
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sake of the indispensable wordplay, the adjective ‘‘animate’’ 
could be made to serve: Adam became an animate creature — 
and 44: What is planted was an animate body. RSV’s ren- 
dering of Wuxuxds as “unspiritual” at I Cor 214 Jas 315 is 
excellent. 

The wordplays involving duxat- and miot- have been noted 
above. In Rom 10 15 “sent” would seem to demand the render- 
ing ‘‘messenger” in 14, 15, thus: 14 “... without a messenger. 
And how are men to be messengers unless they are sent? As 
it stands written: How beautiful are the feet of the messengers 
of good news. But not all have heeded the good news.”’ 

RSV’s various renderings of oxedos are ingenious. ‘Any- 
thing” Mk 11 16 is probably right, but “‘something’’ Acts 10 1 
and “‘thing’”’ Acts 10 16 are too colorless; ‘‘sack’’ or “container” 
seems to be required. “Instrument” Acts 9 15, “‘article’ Rev 
18 12, ‘‘gear’’ Acts 27 17 are excellent, but ‘‘wife’’ I Thess 4 4 and 
“‘sex’’ I Pet 3 7 are so uncertain that it would be advisable to 
retain the original ambiguous figure. 

In Heb 5 118 RSV’s indicative verbs ‘‘have, is” are disturbing. 
There are no finite verbs in the Greek text. Since vv. 11-14 seem 
to decline to give the needed solid food, Windisch’s suggestion 
of an unreal tense or mood to be supplied here is attractive: 
“About this we might say much which would be difficult to 
express, since ...’’ Evidently the revisers decided that the 
author changed his mind and from 61 on offered solid food, 
after all. 

In the seven letters of the Apocalypse there is a peculiarity 
that is not noted in RSV. What is the form of the article follow- 
ing @yyé\w in the seven addresses, 7T@ or THs? WH read TG 
without a note in letters, 1, 2, and 4 (following A); in letters 5 
and 6 [rns] with T@ as poorly attested variant; in letters 3 and 7 
[rns] marked as suspect but having no contrary attestation, 
though in 3 the Philoxenian Syriac might have been cited to the 
contrary. Almost decisive for T@ is Lohmeyer’s observation 
that nowhere else except in these (doubtful) cases (i.e., if THs 
be anywhere read) does Revelation insert a prepositional phrase 
between article and noun. If 7@ is the reading (in 3 and 7 WH 
conjecture only), then it is the angel, not the church, that is 
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localized at Ephesus, etc. The letter is addressed then: “To the 
Church’s angel at Ephesus,” etc. Supposing this to have been 
the original reading in all seven cases, as WH do, it may be 
significant that the MS tradition has most clearly preserved this 
form of address in the three most laudatory letters (1, 2, 4), 
wavers in the partly chiding letters (3, 5, 6), and has lost it 
completely in the severest of all (7). For the t7s-form would 
mean: “To the Laodicean church’s angel’’— into which a 
subtle rebuke may have been read by the copyists. 

In all of this it must be borne in mind that the translation as 
a whole is the thing to be judged. The trees must not obscure 
the woods. But these flaws and others to be pointed out might 
have been largely avoided had time been allowed for the wise 
procedure of the Confraternity revisers: to submit the tentative 
text to special editors watching for special classes of detail and 
to competent critics who had not been involved in the translat- 
ing itself. 


II. Consistency. One can be of several minds as to how much 
consistency is desirable in a translation. All would probably 
agree that closely parallel passages should be so translated as to 
bring out both their essential agreements and any significant 
disagreements, and that the same word or phrase should not be 
rendered by a multiplicity of synonymous expressions, partic. 
ularly not within a limited context. 

In the Synoptics RV was so remarkably consistent within 
itself and so true to the original that the synoptic problem has 
been very profitably studied by many from Burton and Good- 
speed’s Harmony of the ARV text. Perhaps in part because of 
this heritage, many synoptic passages in RSV so meticulously 
reflect the differences and agreements of the originals that one 
is almost persuaded that the new version was made from a 
Greek synopsis, as it should have been. If such was the case, 
then subsequent editing without reference to the synopsis has 
frequently obliterated the pains originally taken. The spurious 
agreements and disagreements in two short passages are here 
analyzed. 
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Here in four verses are five spurious agreements and four spuri- 
ous disagreements. Two of the cases are triflling: @unv (con- 
sistently “truly” in RSV) and &\7@@s really are synonyms; and 
dodvat and dddvae differ only subtly (yet compare the same 
tense-distinction Mt 5 422=Lk 630 and Lk 113=Mt 611; and 
consider here: ‘‘to distribute raticns’’ — iterative present.) 
Tyndale probably read Oepameia (Textus Receptus) in both 
gospels. The critical text’s ‘“‘household” can very well be divided 
into: Mt, ‘domestic staff” (house hands) and Lk, “staff of serv- 
ants” (house and field hands). It will be noted that four of these 
cases arise from changes made in RSV and five from failure to 
scrutinize the inheritance from the past. 
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Here again are six artificial divergences, two artificial agree- 
ments, and a spurious intra-Marcan agreement, none of them 
unavoidable. In neither of the above passages can any of the 
renderings be called incorrect by itself; it is only in view of 
the parallel(s) that fault can be found with them. Either RSV 
has expended too much care on such details as Mk 1 17 “make 
you become fishers” (clumsily retained to mark its absence in 
Mt 4 19?) or Mk 9 4 (“talking to” in contrast to Mt 17 3 “talking 
with” — though “with” Lk 9 30 is inconsistent) or it has not 
spent nearly enough care on such passages as the two analyzed. 

A striking example of inconsistent rendering of the same 
word within a continuous context is the case of méXos, occur- 
ring 13 times in I Cor 12 12-27 and rendered “‘member’”’ 7 times, 
“part” 8 times (of which 6 are supplied), ‘‘organ’”’ twice, and 
twice omitted ( v. 26b, a) in translation! Realizing that the whole 
passage steers toward v. 27, where the word must be “member,” 
Wiclif and Luther rendered consistently “‘member’’ and ‘‘Glied” 
respectively. And so it ought to be, however monotonous it 
may seem to us.* 

Less noticeable — and here entirely justifiable — is the four- 
fold rendering of evayyedifeoPac among its five occurrences 
within Acts 8: ‘“‘preach the gospel to’’ v. 25, 40; ‘‘preach”’ (++ ob- 
ject: Tov NOyor) v. 4; “‘preach good news” (no object) v. 12; “tell 
the good news of” (+ object: tov "Ingodv) v. 35. The only 
two cases that are syntactically identical (25 and 40) are rendered 
consistently. The entirely different meaning of the object in 
v. 35 justifies “good news’’; and in the same verse “‘tell” to one 
individual is preferable to the too formal ‘‘preach.” These four 


t The deviation to “part” in v. 23, which RSV needlessly perpetuates and 
expands, has a curious history. Up to and including 233 the versions from 
Tyndale to KJ read ‘“‘members,” but in 23b “‘parts,” primarily because the Vg 
in 23a offered membra, but in 23b only an adjective; but a secondary motive for 
Tyndale’s choice of ‘“‘parts” seems to have been propriety: ‘‘member” even 
without the adjective had a sexual connotation inherited from Latin — vide 
Century Dictionary s.v., quotation from Mandeville, also Shakespeare, 
Antony and Cleopaira i, 2, 171. In order not to speak all too plainly, Vg had 
refrained from supplying any noun there, and Tyndale thought best to supply 
a neutral synonym, which survived down through KJ and RV to RSV. But 
why should a 20th century version embalm obsolete primness? 
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renderings are not wilful variation on one word, but well-weighed 
distinctions among four different phrases. It is true that else- 
where arbitrary decisions had to be, and were, made on the use 
of this verb and its noun-root. It must have been a hard deci- 
sion to render evayyé\tov everywhere ‘gospel’ — the sur- 
render of either “gospel” or “‘good news” meant a sacrifice. The 
latter was sacrificed in the case of the noun, but abundantly 
retained as an implication of the verb. .RSV’s rich variety of 
renderings for this verb is justified by its syntactical complexity. 

The same may be said of oxdvéadov, for which RSV has 
seven equivalents, and oxavéadifw, for which it offers ten 
(most ingenious: “‘fall away [év] because of’’ Mt 26 31, 33). It is 
surprising that RSV nowhere transliterates this root, as even 
KJ suggested in its margin at Mt 13 41 and I Jn 2 10; my impres- 
sion is that “‘scandalize” has gained ground since 1611. 

The elimination of Semitisms and Latinisms will be discussed 
later. Here the elimination of ‘‘seed’’ (for ‘‘issue’’) is a case in 
point. Gal consistently uses ‘offspring’; Romans, “descend- 
ants” (with one aberration to “‘children’”’ at 9 29). But so long 
as rival renderings do not confront each other in the same pas- 
sage, why not? 

Another Semitism (and Graecism) that receives a wide 
variety of translations is oap& and its two adjectives. The noun 
is rendered in 18 ways (including omission and “‘flesh”); capxuxds 
in six ways. “Your natural limitations” (Rom 6 19) for do0évera 
THs oapKds (cf. Goodspeed) is the most ingenious of them. 
The reasons for omission are not always apparent. In the fre- 
quent phrase “‘become one flesh’’ the last word is always omitted 
Mt 195, 6; Mk 10 8 sis; I Cor 616 (in this case with doubtful 
judgment, because gapxa wlayv is parallel to €v cya); Eph 5 31. 
The omission in I Cor 10 18 looks like mere oversight; doesn’t 
Paul mean the other (non-Christian), the “‘natural’” Israel, as 
in Rom 2 271.? Gal 4 14 is so free a translation that it is hard to 
equate with the Greek; apparently “‘condition’’ =cdpé! 

A real inconsistency appears in the renderings of xtAlapxos: 
“officer” Mk 621, “captain” Jn 812, “tribune” 17 times in 
Acts 21-25, “general’’ Rev 615. If the term is really so vague, . 
is either ‘‘captain’”’ or “general’’ justified? 
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These samples must suffice to indicate that RSV is open to 
criticism for inconsistency in parallel passages and for a tend- 
ency to over-synonymity within a given context. However, it 
must be admitted that inconsistency is likely to be more con- 
spicuous to a reviewer than the consistency which he takes for 
granted without consciously noting it. 


III. Contemporaneity. RSV does not profess to be a ““mondern 
speech” translation. Yet one of the main reasons it was under- 
taken was that KJ —and only slightly less RV — speaks a 
foreign language to most people of our day. A large part of the 
labor of this revision was to find expressions readily understood 
by the common reader of today. Here the testimony of laymen 
is valuable. An alert young lawyer tells me that he had never 
before found a NT that he could read through, but that the clear 
language of RSV carried him through to the end! A few such 
testimonies would outweigh tomes of criticism. 

Does RSV speak a currently understandable language? In 
general, yes, but with some inequalities. 

The conservatism of RV in favor of the Elizabethan personal 
pronouns and verbal suffixes has been abandoned. ‘Ye’ does 
not occur, nor does ‘‘-eth.”” ‘“Thou’”’ and ‘‘-est”’ survive in three 
restricted circumstances: 1. following current liturgical prac- 
tice, in prayer; 2. in address by God to Jesus Mk 1 11, 11 10, or 
to the pre-existent Christ Mk 12 36 and Heb passim; and 3., fol- 
lowing the Victorian poets, in personification Mt 2.6 (perhaps 
this was only a slip; contrast 11 21-23, 215; Lk 13 34). “Thy” 
of course also survives in such contexts, and though it is an 
obsolete word, RSV modernizes it in one respect: it never receives 
the euphonic ‘‘n” (thine) which RV was so anachronistically 
careful to insert before a following vowel, even correcting KJ 
in the use of its own idiom (‘‘thy” to “thine’’ Deut 12 17, 32 7 
also ‘‘my” to “mine’’ Jer 32 9). How suprising, then, to find 
the analogous obsolete form (‘‘mine eyes’’) of the living adjec- 
tive ‘‘my”’ retained by RSV at Lk 2 30! 

Obsolescent words are unevenly eliminated. Thus “iniquity” 
survives only five times, all in the epistles. RV already felt 
“entreat/intreat” to be out of date and began displacing it; 
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RSV still retains it at Lk 15 28; Phil 4 2 sis; Heb 12 19. ‘Forbid 
water” Acts 10 47, retained by RSV, was not quite comfortable 
even to KJ — see its treatment of Lk 6 29, where RSV offers 
the correct modern “withhold” (cf. II Pet 2 16). ‘‘Prove’’ in the 
sense of ‘“‘to experience” (doxtyuafw, Rom 12 2) was current in 
Shakespeare’s day (see Sonnet 129, 11), but is not now; “try to 
learn” Eph 5 10 is better. In modern English the verb “loosen” 
has displaced its not quite synonymous twin ‘‘to loose;” for the 
latter RSV rightly substitutes “untie’ Mt 212, “unbind” 
Jn 11 44, ‘‘release’’? Rev 9 14, and other verbs, but also retains 
the archaic verb at Mt 1619, 1818, Lk 1 #4, 13 16, Acts 2 24. 
“Thereon’”’ belongs to a class of adverbs eliminated by RSV; it 
is retained in the sole case of Mt 21 7 (inherited from Tyndale) 
because it mercifully obscures the evangelist’s wooden exegesis 
of Zech 9 9. ‘‘Midst’’ had become a possible though not common 
independent noun in KJ’s day (never without preceding preposi- 
tion in Shakespeare; as subject in KJ only Song of Songs 3 10); 
now ‘: is only an element in the quasi-preposition ‘‘in-the-midst- 
of’”’ a: d cannot stand alone. RSV recognizes this in Jn 20 19, 26; 
Mk 3 3; Lk 6 8, but frequently lets it stand by itself, as at Lk 4 35. 

Most words clearly obsolete or obsolescent are eliminated, 
but some archaic forms of living verbs are needlessly retained. 
Surely ‘‘work”’ is now a weak verb; few people even recognize 
its old strong participle in ‘‘wrought iron.” RSV apparently 
intended to eliminate the form “wrought’’ (used by RV more 
than 25 times in NT), but as preterite let it stand at Rom 7 8 
and as participle at Mk 6 2; Jn 3 21; and Rom 15 1s. The prin- 
cipal parts of “‘spit’’ to-day are ‘‘spit, spit, spit’’; this past par- 
ticiple is used in RSV Lk 18 32; Mk 8 23, but the archaic “‘spat’”’ 
(pret. or ptcp.) in Mk 7 33, 15 19; Mt 26 67, 27 30; Jn 96. The 
commoner past participle of ‘‘hide” is ‘‘hidden”’ to-day. KJ in 
NT (not OT) used “hidden” only attributively except at Acts 
26 26. RV began to modernize by changing ‘‘hid” to ‘“‘hidden” 8 
out of 20 times— among them Mk 13 44 and Col 23. These 
two cases RSV altered back to “‘hid.’’ Contrast Mk 7 24 with 
Lk 8 47, and Col 1 26 with 2 3 a few verses later. 

“Which” as a relative referring to persons had already been 
altered to “who” or “that” by ARV (not ERV). But what about 
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“that”? It is still not incorrect to use it of persons, but the 
present feeling of the language is away from it. It is significant 
that RSV never seems to use “that,” but always “who,” in 
fresh translations of its own. Innumerable times it has also 
changed RV’s “‘that’”’ to “who, whom”’; yet very frequently it 
inconsistently retains it — contrast ‘‘you that” used 10 times 
in Lk 6 21-27a, with pronoun + “who” 10 times in 27-33! 

The use of “even” to mark a separated appositive seems to 
have been an innovation of the ‘“Cranmer’’ Bible, useful then 
but now obsolete. RSV usually discards it (using instead: 
“namely” Rom 1 20 or “that is’ Rom 930) but retains it at 
Jn 841, 1417, 15 26; Rev 12. Similarly “and that’’ I Cor 6s, 
representing an ellipsis whose content is to be supplied from the 
preceding context, is obsolete but is allowed to stand. 

RSV rightly alters historical presents in narrative to past 
tenses. Likewise gnomic futures like those in Mt 12 11 become 
presents in keeping with English idiom. But the retention of 
RV’s antiquated locution ‘‘would have’ to represent the cona- 
tive imperfect (Mt 3 14; Lk 1 59, 4 42; Acts 7 26) is hard to justify. 
This ‘‘would have’’ is a contrary-to-fact apodosis implying the 
entirely suppressed protasis “‘had he been able,” all of which is 
said in our humble little verb ‘‘try,” which RSV effectively uses 
for this construction at Acts 2611. ‘Was ready to...” (Heb 
11 17b) is a good innovation of RSV. Lk 24 28 is aorist, not 
imperfect, but RSV’s (Tyndale’s!) rendering involves the same 
English locution as above, “he made as though he would go 
(Tyndale: ‘‘would have gone”) further’; RV only changed 
Tyndale-KJ’s “have gone” to “go” and RSV leaves RV un- 
altered. Surely the modern idiom would be: ‘“‘he seemed about 
to go on.” 

How far Semitisms ought to be eliminated from an English 
version is a difficult question. They contribute much to the 
“flavor” of Biblical language, and many have gone over into 
the very fabric of modern languages. Not all would agree that 
RSV’s ‘‘one of his descendants” Acts 2 30, however idiomatic 
English it may be, is an improvement over “the fruit of his 
loins.”” Most will agree to the omission of the formula ‘‘and it 
came to pass” (retained Acts 3 23), the ubiquitous initial ‘‘and,” 
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and pleonastic ‘“‘saying’’ before direct quotations (retained 
Rev 7 3, and a few other places). Equally desirable are the ad 
hoc renderings of &t@oxptvouat (my) where no question precedes: 
“‘addressed”’ (Rev 7 13; Acts 3 12), ‘declared’ (Mt 11 25), “said” 
(Mt 17 24), ‘‘spoke’’ (Lk 14:3). All will welcome the change to 
“mind” from “heart” as the seat of thought at Lk 21 14; Rom 
1 21; II Cor 3 15, 9 7, but will wonder why only these four out of 
dozens of cases were so treated. Good, too, is ‘‘to himself’ 
(Mt 24 4s) for ‘in his heart’’ (but why not also Lk 12 45; Rom 
106; Rev 18 7?). RSV’s treatment of tpdcwrov (‘‘presence,” 
“partiality,” ‘“‘position’”’), of the Greek equivalents for 7>n 
(“‘live,” “observe,” ‘‘practice,” ‘behave,’ ‘‘lead a life’’) and for 
"5 7. (in Gal 3 19 and Acts 17 25, but not in Mt 6 2; Acts 5 12, 
7 25, etc.) by de-semitizing increases intelligibility with no 
important loss of “flavor.” Lk 221 and Rev 19 13 recognize 
that we do not call a man’s zame something, but call him some- 
thing; yet the foreign idiom remains in Mt 1 21, 23, 25. 

Latinisms have inevitably existed in all the ‘‘official’’ English 
versions because of the Norman conquest and conventionally 
through the old dominance of the Vulgate. Except where specific 
phenomena of the Roman Empire are involved, Latin terms 
should disappear from English versions. In the 16th century 
it was a fair assumption that the educated reader was more 
familiar with the Roman pantheon than with the Greek. The 
modern American is about equally ignorant of both. RSV fit- 
tingly gives us only the originals: Zeus, Hermes, Artemis — 
and does not burden us with the hybrid proper name of the 
wind in Acts 27 14. Churches with the proper name “Calvary” 
may have felt hurt at the disappearance of that name in the NT 
when RV rejected it (RV and RSV: ‘‘The Skull’), but there is 
no good reason for retaining an intermediate Latin rendering — 
it is a Greek text that is being rendered into English. An equally 
indefensible Latin name is ‘‘Olivet,’’ which RSV leaves intact. 
“Elaeon”’ or ‘‘Eleon’’ could be defended (has the transliteration 
ever been used?), but “Olivet” cannot even be explained apart 
from the Latin. ‘‘Mount Olivet” (Tyndale) never has been an 
exact rendering of “‘mons oliveti,” which, if it is to be only half 
translated, should at least be ‘‘Mount of the Olivetum.”’ (Italian 
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versions have correctly: ‘Monte dell’ Uliveto). Olivetum (cf. 
pometum, nucetum, palmetum, etc.) is only a collective for the 
plural rév éXaL@v (olive-trees, Im 77); that is, “Mount of the 
Olive Grove” for ““Mount of the Olive Trees.” Wiclif carefully 
retained the Latin genitive; Tyndale always called the hill 
“Mount Olivete,’’ whatever the text said. KJ and ERV used 
“Olivet” only at Acts 1 12; ARV, followed by RSV, added it at 
Lk 19 29 and 21 37. “Olivet” is as queer a vestige as Wiclif’s 
“street that is clepid Rectus’’ would be if it had survived — and 
is exactly parallel to it and to “Calvary.” 

Such expressions as “the street called Straight,” “‘the gate 
called Beautiful,” ‘‘the portico called Solomon’s” are retained 
by RSV, though the analogous case of Acts 10 1 reads idiomati- 
cally, “‘what was known as the Italian Cohort.’’ How far from 
idiomatic the former expressions are may be seen by testing 
similar names now in use: ‘the lake called Salt;” “the ferry 
called Harper’s!’’ In most compound proper names the noun 
cannot be omitted. In such a situation English normally avoids 
repeating the noun of the proper name by using first a noun 
which is a more general synonym of it, as: “‘The body of water 
called Salt Lake.’’ So here: ‘‘the temple door called Beautiful 
Gate”’ (later Acts 3 10 shows it was called that), “the building 
called Solomon’s Portico’ (again see Acts 5 12 and Jn 10 22), 
“the thoroughfare called Straight Street.” This idiomatic 
change would also have made it possible to observe current 
custom in regard to capitalization, as RSV does in its single 
altered example (10 1) of this ‘‘Lucanism.” 

How shall tri-lingual translation of names be handled, espe- 
cially where the transliterated Greek name is current in English? 
RSV usually relies upon a marginal note for either the Greek or 
the English term — at Jn 1 42 the Greek is in the margin, at 
Rev 9 11 the English; at Acts 9 36 both Greek and English appear 
in the text (‘“‘which means Dorcas or Gazelle’’), while at Jn 1 41 
the English is not given even in a note. Can a word from an 
unknown tongue be said to ‘‘mean” anything in another unknown 
tongue? Following the intent of the original author to explain, 
would it not be advisable to adopt the formula “‘Cephas, which 
ts equivalent to Peter and means Rock?” In Rev 9 11, where two 
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languages are already named, it would be appropriate either to 
add “and in English Destroyer’’ or, since here the Greek name 
is immaterial, to omit it and write, ‘‘and in our language he is 
called Destroyer.” 

The English convention of placing first person pronouns after 
those of second or third person is foreign to Greek. RSV con- 
forms I Cor 96 to English usage. The same inversion should 
have been made at Mt 17 27; Lk 16 26; Jn 10 30; Gal 29. The 
related phrase ti éuol xai gol is everywhere subtly modernized 
from the Tyndale-KJ phrase by the simple expedient of revers- 
ing the pronouns: ‘‘What have you to do with me?” 

RSV’s use of the auxiliaries “shall” and “will” is erratic. So 
far as the old distinction for the first person is concerned, Ameri- 
can English is admittedly in the confusion of transition. But 
for the second and third persons ‘‘shall’’ still implies promise 
(or threat), command, or determination. Rev 21 3 ¢., for instance, 
has “‘will...shall... will... will... shall...shall’ —all for 
3rd person futures. As promises of the Voice — who speaks the 
will of God, but in the third person, and therefore is not God — 
should they not all be ‘‘shall,” as in 21 7? Lk 10 6 is volitional, 
hence RSV “shall” is right, but why ‘shall’? at Mt 251 or 
Acts 20 22? And why “will” in the promises of Mt 19 28 ¢. and 
24 35b? One surmises that most of the ‘‘shall’s’”’ are only un- 
challenged vestiges of the parent versions, one more reminder 
that RSV is not a translation, but a revision. The result in this 
instance would seem to run on ahead of a growing confusion in 
current American speech. 

Perhaps in this section again the examples given over-document 
the opinion that RSV speaks current language with inequalities. 
It is willingly granted that such cases stand out only against the 
general aptness of RSV’s language. 


IV. Grace and dignity of diction. Who is sufficient at this 
close range to assess so recent a version as a whole for this quality? 
KJ has become the standard of measurement, but it was not so 
from the beginning. It took several generations of living with 
it to raise it to wide, but never to complete, acceptance. Rhythm 
and sonority and solemnity are claimed for it. They are there. 
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But so are no little harshness, clumsiness, obscurity, and slips 
of grammar — all of which, for the sake of the love we bear the 
whole, we are wont to overlook like the wrinkles in a beloved 
face. One wonders how much of our veneration for it an impar- 
tial judge would ascribe to long familiarity mingled with solemn 
associations, how much to the subtle charm of the mildly archaic, 
how much to the native dignity of the subject matter, and how 
much to the actual excellence of the diction it uses. Eschewing 
the charm of the antiquated, as it must, and offering new excel- 
lences in new places for old ones surrendered, any new version 
must slowly win its way if it can. Fifty years from now this 
assessment might be written with the wisdom of perspective. 
For the present the following observations may be pertinent. 

One conspicuous stylistic gain in RSV lies in the shortening 
of over-long sentences, especially noticeable in Rom, Eph, and 
I Pet. The same tendency, even more marked, is to be seen in 
the Confraternity Version. The number of sentences found 
in three heavy passages is as follows in the three versions: 


NUMBER OF SENTENCES 


RV RSV Confraternity 





26 45 50 

1 6 (2 para- 8 (2 para- 
graphs) graphs) 
13 25 30 
10 17 19 











This change toward English usage makes these passages 
much less formidable. The same improvement may be observed 
elsewhere in isolated long sentences — in Romans and Hebrews, 
for instance. 

Trying to do justice to felicities— or infelicities — of lan- 
guage by selecting random examples is probably hopeless. The 
following locutions seem to the reviewer quite able to stand up 
against their KJ or RV rivals. To avoid constant repetition of 
symbols the first quotation after each reference is from King 
James Version; the second, with a dash before it, is from RSV. 

Lk 7 42 “‘which (of two) will love him most’’ (Tyndale’s error — 
“more.” Acts 5 40 ‘‘and to him they agreed’ — “‘So they took 
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his advice.’’ Acts 142 ‘‘made their minds evil affected against” — 
“poisoned their minds against.’”’ Acts 16 15 ‘constrained us” — 
‘prevailed upon us.”’ Acts 19 18 “‘shewed their deeds’’ — ‘‘divulg- 
ing their practices.’’ Acts 21 34 ‘castle’ — “barracks.”” Rom 
220 ‘“‘the form of knowledge’ — “the embodiment of knowl- 
edge.”” Rom 71 “fa man” — “fa person”’ (see 7 2!). Rom 7 22 
“after the inward man” — “in my inmost self.’’ Rom 11 20 ‘‘be 
not highminded, but fear’ — ‘So do not become proud, but 
stand in awe.’”’ Rom 11 12 “their fulness’ — ‘‘their full inclu- 
sion.”” Rom 11 29 ‘‘without repentance’”’ — ‘‘irrevocable.”’ I Cor 
1 12 “I say’’ — “I mean / declare / tell’’ (for interjected \éyw, 
gnpi here and often in Paul). I Cor 4 3 “of man’s judgment” — 
“by any human court.” I Cor 411. ‘naked’ — “‘ill-clad.” 
I Cor 7 21 “‘use it rather’’ (meaningless!) — ‘‘never mind.” I Cor 
9 1s (KJ close to the roughness of the orignal) — (RSV irons out 
the anakolouthon; cf. Mk 68+. where the clumsy shift from 
indirect to direct discourse is smoothed over; cf. also the filling 
in of the violent ellipses of Paul— Rom 4 16, for instance.) 
I Cor 16 3 “approve by your letters’’ — ‘‘accredit by letter.”” I 
Cor 169 “a great door and effectual’’— ‘‘a wide door for 
effective work.’”’ II Cor 1 17 ‘‘When I therefore was thus minded, 
did I use lightness?”’ — ‘‘Was I vacillating when I wanted to 
do this?”’ II Cor 2 7 “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow” — 
“overwhelmed by excessive sorrow.”’ II Cor 9 7 “not grudgingly, 
or of necessity’’— “not reluctantly or under compulsion.” 
Gal 42 “tutors and governors” — “guardians and trustees.” 
Gal 3 2 ‘“‘schoolmaster’’ — ‘‘custodian.’’ Gal 43 ‘elements of 
the world” — ‘elemental spirits of the universe.” I Tim 3 15 
“pillar and ground of the truth’ — “pillar and bulwark of 
the truth.” I Tim 513 “idle.... wandering... . tattlers’” — 
“idlers .... gadding.... gossips.” I Tim 63 ‘doting about 
questions’ — “‘has a morbid craving for controversy.’’ Philm 9 
“I rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the aged, and 
now also a prisoner of J. C.”” — “I prefer to appeal to you — I, 
Paul, an ambassador and now a prisoner also for J. C.”” Heb 2 10 
“captain” — ‘‘pioneer.”” Heb 45 ‘‘which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities” — ‘‘who is unable to sym- 
pathize with our weaknesses.” Heb 6 6 ‘‘fall away’? — “commit 
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apostasy.”” Heb 66 “crucify afresh” — “crucify” (correct for 
avactavpdw). Rev 166 “they are worthy” — “‘it is their due.” 
Rev 182 “hold....cage’” — “haunt...haunt.’”” Rev 1 40, 
46, 8s, 152, 196, 66 “as it were” (now stilted) — “like”, 
“‘something like’’, ‘what appeared to be’’, “‘what seemed to be” 
(but ‘‘as it were’”’ inconsistently retained at 4 16). 

To keep a fair balance some other cases should be noted 
where RSV is a doubtful improvement over KJ. Here, too, the 
first text quoted in each case is KJ. Mt 15 23 “he answered her 
not a word’’ — “he did not answer her a word.”” Mt 21 25 “‘the 
baptism of John, whence was it?””— (RSV identical — this 
awkward prolepsis, which goes clear back to Tyndale, could 
easily have been rearranged and modernized.) Lk 4 26 ‘woman 
that was a widow’ — “woman who was a widow”; “widow” 
alone would have been adequate —cf. RSV Acts 223. Acts 
20 30 “‘your own selves” — (RSV unaltered, ‘“‘own’’ separating 
the elements of ‘“‘yourselves’’; ‘from your own midst” would 
have solved the difficulty). Lk 6 29 ‘forbid not to take thy coat 
also’ — ‘‘do not withhold your coat as well’’ (KJ is idiomatic; 
RSV would be, if “‘either’’ were substituted for ‘‘as well.’’). 
I Cor 2 11a is clumsy in both versions, but that is the fault of the 
Greek and the demands of parallelism with 11b. 

KJ and RV made heavy use of the present subjunctive. The 
modern American is barely aware of its existence in the spoken 
language, but serious writers still find it useful and keep it alive 
by using it. RSV, in very nearly discarding the English present 
subjunctive altogether, is more radical than American serious 
writers in general. The expression ‘“‘take heed,” for instance, 
belongs to-day to “elevated” style and requires after it the 
elevated subjunctive present, or at least a modal auxiliary. But 
RSV Mk 13 5 and Mk 244 read “take heed that no one leads.” 
The same solecism (and illogicality) occurs at Col 2 s after ‘‘see 
to it,” though the correct subjunctive follows at Heb 12 15¢. 
“Lest,’’ also belonging to elevated style, does consistently 
govern the subjunctive in RSV. But the present subjunctive in 
conditional clauses, no matter how completely contingent, has 
been observed only at Rom 9 27 Jn 7 s7 and Mt 26 39 (to the last 
of which the Lucan parallel 22 42 has the irreverent indicative; 
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surely KJ’s “if thou be willing” is still the correct form). Sub- 
junctives of intent are very rare, observed only at Jn 5 14, 21 22 ¢., 
Heb 4 11; of these the first and third can be deemed old-fashioned. 
But in general the English present subjunctive is not so dead as 
RSV implies. 

Is the curious fondness of RSV for the verb ‘‘wills’’ ‘‘a mistaken 
extension of this same tendency? “He has mercy upon whom- 
ever he wills” Rom 9 18 tis, grates on my ear as much as would 
“the does what he cans.’’ The same form is found in similar 
situation at Acts 18 21; I Cor 4 19, 12 11; Jas 4 15 (contrast Jas 3 4; 
I Tim 2 4; Rev 2 21). Historically the ‘‘will’” used in these pas- 
sages from the time of Wiclif down through RV is not the sub- 
junctive of the weak verb “will, willed,’’ but the present of the 
modal auxiliary ‘‘will, would,’’ which, of course, has no form 
“wills.” ‘‘Wills” (present of the weak verb) is transitive and 
requires a complement, preferably a direct object or comple- 
mentary infinitive (itself a special kind of direct object) or at 
least an adverb, as: “‘if he so wills.” The deo volente passages 
could be rendered, ‘‘if God wills it so;’’ in the others, if the form 
“wills” be felt necessary, the infinitive must be repeated. But 
the old rendering, ‘‘will,’’ remains the tersest and strongest. 

It is clear that there are flaws in the diction of RSV. Probably 
the more conspicuous of them will be removed when the com- 
plete RSV Bible is published some years hence. The others may 
come to be forgiven as have those of the KJ Bible. But our 
greatest concern as translators and as readers should be not 
rhetorical polish for its own sake, but a version through which 
Scripture may speak its own message to the people in language 
the people can understand. That to a large degree RSV offers. 
If it does not quite attain for our day the degree of possible 
accuracy attained by KJ for its day, it is because such accuracy 
has become a vastly more complicated thing. As to diction, 
RSV is probably as near the speech of the people as KJ was at 
its publication. Whether it can achieve a parallel place as litera- 
ture is a question for the future. There are rhythm and sonority 
in RSV, too, but as in KJ they are by-products of an essentially 
religious and incidentally literary task. There is also solemnity 
there. It is the solemnity of the matter itself. 





THE ARTISTRY OF MARK 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OR nearly nineteen centuries the Gospel of Mark has been 

read in the light of the other three canonical gospels, not- 
ably Matthew. In consequence of this it was long eclipsed by its 
rivals. Until the middle of the last century it was regarded as a 
brief epitome of the fuller Matthew and Luke. Despite its ear- 
lier date, there is no evidence that it ever headed the list of 
collected gospels; in many manuscripts, on the contrary, it 
stands in last place. The belated recognition of its priority and 
value is perhaps the most significant advance in biblical criti- 
cism. It is not an overstatement, however, that there is still the 
tendency, however easily we may talk about the “established 
priority of Mark,”’ to continue to regard it through the lenses 
of the other gospels, to speak of the ‘‘omissions’’ of Mark in- 
stead of the ‘‘additions’’ of Matthew and Luke, to fail to see the 
real quality of this most important of our Christian records 
because we persist in thinking of it as a more or less rough-and- 
ready assembly of essentially independent incidents. 

The rediscovery — probably more accurately stated the dis- 
covery — of the real relation of Mark to Matthew and Luke 
led to an almost complete swing of the pendulum. From a color- 
less epitome of its two more illustrious fellows it became, almost 
overnight, the one source of simon-pure history. John, long 
regarded as the one source of history, was relegated to the side- 
lines as valueless for history — instead it had to be content with 
the doubtful halo, ‘‘theological”; anything in Matthew or Luke 
which could not be identified as ‘from Mark”’ or “from Q” came 
to be regarded as suspect, while their alterations of the Markan 


order was ‘“‘editorial.’’ 
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But a disturbed pendulum always swings as far in the other 
direction. So in this case. Scarcely had Mark come into what 
now seemed to be its own, as the prime source of the history of 
the career of Jesus because it was itself severely historical, es- 
sentially the record of the assumed preaching of Peter, as duti- 
fully recorded by his assistant to whom he was supposed to have 
referred affectionately as “Mark my son,”' when Wilhelm 
Wrede, long the archfoe of too confidently expressed opinions, 
exploded a bomb. Far from being a connected and trustworthy 
précis of Jesus’ life, Mark was a very loosely assembled and 
artificial account. Some of its material was indeed primitive 
and definitely more valuable than the resultant reworking in 
the later gospels, but the gospel itself was far from being history. 
The incidents were very loosely and artificially connected — 
beads strung together on a chain, fragments of rock in the bed 
of a stream, together not because they had originally been parts of 
the same rock but because they had been swirled together by 
the rapid-running stream of tradition. In a word, to use Wrede’s 
vivid figure, it was impossible to book a through ticket from the 
beginning of the gospel to the end; instead one must constantly 
change trains and wait (often at widely separated stations) for 
very poor connections. 

Once again the pendulum is swinging. Much of Wrede’s 
criticism was sound, a needed corrective. The Gospel of Mark 
is far from being a ‘‘Life of Christ,” far from being even a précis 
of his actual career. It is composed of many short and originally 
unrelated sections, some of which may actually reflect histori- 
cal incidents, many of which surely evidence the growth and 
development of tradition. Nor are the general order of incidents 
and the resultant so-called ‘‘Markan outline of the ministry” 
historically reliable. It is time once more to register a loud pro- 
test against the still dominant notion that since all three Synop- 
tists agree on essentially the same outline we have three witnesses 
to the general correctness of the picture. Since the so-called 
“common plan” is Mark’s, which the other two have reproduced, 
it is one voice, not three. If A reports an incident to an audience 


. 


21 Pet 5 13. 
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of five — or of five hundred or of five thousand — and all duti- 
fully repeat it, the additional voices, regardless of their number 
or insistence, add no slightest bit of attestation — unless they, 
or some of them, had also independent knowledge of the reported 
fact. This same principle applies in the matter of the Synoptic 
problem. And there seems no reason to assert the all-necessary 
independent knowledge for either Matthew or Luke. 

It is at this precise point that one of the dangers in Wrede’s 
penetrating criticism is most apparent. His figure of fragments 
of granite having been washed by tradition into their present 
position in the gospel stream bed is easily misleading. We may 
not know the name of the author of this our earliest gospel — 
the traditional ascription to Mark is far too flimsy to support the 
many fancied deductions. Here, as in the case of the authorship 
of the other three gospels, what is popularly styled ‘external 
tradition” is far more properly denominated “‘internal infer- 
ence.”’ Early Christians were as eager as are we to identify the 
authors; the fact that in every case the so-called ‘“‘external tra- 
dition” carries no information beyond what can today be inferred 
from the writings themselves should give us pause. The curious 
incident of the inquisitive young man,? coupled with the fact 
that the mother of a John Mark had a house in Jerusalem which 
was early a Christian center, was as well known to early readers 
as it is to us. Nor is there any reason to assume that they were 
any less gifted in the gentle art — or science — of deduction 
than are we. 

We may never know the author’s name but we have his me- 
morial, and a noble one it is.. Through the years this nameless 
genius has received far less than his due. It is time to stop our 
talk about the artless and unpremeditated and unimaginative 
style of this gospel. Too long we have regarded it, as did Papias, 
in terms of another gospel which we prefer, and have sought to 
make apologies for its lack of this or that bit of filigree or material 
which the later gospel writers added and which has accordingly 
come to be regarded as an essential element of a genuine gospel. 


2 Mk 14 51, 52. 
3 Acts 12 12. 
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The longer I study this gospel, the more I am impressed by the 
daring genius of its author. Far from being an artless work, it 
bears on every page the evidence, will we but lose our presuppo- 
sitions, of the author’s creative design. Incident follows inci- 
dent, not because they happened in that order or because they 
happened so to float together, but because the author deliberately 
and purposefully arranged them in that order in keeping with 
his calculated design. 


As I have tried elsewhere to make clear, one point is of super- 
lative importance to the author, namely, the hostility which 
Jesus incurred, which ended in his crucifixion, whereby he gave 
his life a ransom for many, and which was followed by his resur- 
rection and momentarily expected second coming, whereby the 
cause of God is made ultimately triumphant. That is, the book 
was written to meet the objections and attacks aroused by the 
death of Jesus. Related to this all-important object is another, 
namely, the belief that Jesus’ death had been no accident, but 
rather that it was all part of the appointed purpose of God, who 
had sent Jesus to perform a very definite task. Our author does 
not attempt to prove that this was true; rather he grapples with 
the problem of explaining how it could be true in the face of the 
stubborn fact that he had been crucified. These strands are 
woven together securely in the resultant gospel: the one reveals 
the nature of the quarrel and shows Jesus innocent of any just 
charge; the other makes clear that Jesus’ death was far from 
being an accident, far from being the triumph of his foes, as 
they imagined, but rather had been divinely appointed. God’s 
anointed had come, had been recognized by those who had had 
eyes to see, even though belatedly, had gone to his rightful 
place, and in the near future would return‘ to gather his chosen 
to the glories of participation in the coming kingdom. 


4 It would not be difficult to make a good case for the possibility that some- 
thing had recently occurred to convince the author that the long-expected 
end was momentarily at hand, and that perhaps it was actually because of 
this resultant apocalyptic excitement that he had been led to essay this new de- 
parture in Christian history — the composition of a gospel. This possibility, 
if explored, might well prove highly rewarding. 
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Thus the other overemphasis reached by criticism at the end 
of the last century, and which has still persisted, was the com- 
plete cleavage seen between Mark and John. That the two are 
distinctly different is not for a moment to be gainsaid. John is 
a distinctly theological and meditative writing. As a source of 
history of the life it tries to appraise, it is worthless. Our error 
has been not in recognizing that cardinal fact but in our love of 
contrast. John is pure theology, Mark pure history. It is not 
the former but the latter statement which is so painfully inade- 
quate. There is‘a common element which Mark and John share 
which we have too largely overlooked because of their strikingly 
different methods of presentation. It is not that John is more 
like Mark than the earlier critics had admitted; rather, Mark is 
far more like John — not in detail or method, but in its essential 
aim and object — than we have supposed. 


And all this is but another way of saying that for too long we 
have employed the term “editor” as a description of the framer 
of this gospel. He is not an editor but an author — and there is 
a world of difference between the two. He is not restricted to 
bits of material which he must recount or piece together; he 
does not stand under the shadow of some surpassingly great 
figure — as Peter — from whom he must docilely pass on sac- 
rosanct and inviolate material.’ Instead he shows a perfect 
freedom with the material he uses and rewrites and interprets 
as seems to him wise. This does not mean that he is deliberately 
“making up” history as is easily retorted. From the point of 
view of the camera he is doing precisely this, but not from the 
point of view of the artist. An artist always interprets, changes, 
paints his own devotion into his portrait — and believes that 
the resultant canvas is a real likeness. It is high time to aban- 


5 One of the myths which needs most to be exploded is the awe toward ear- 
lier material in which the biblical writers are supposed to have stood. The 
most ‘‘advanced” or “liberal” critic today would probably find himself far 
less inclined to alter holy writ than were his early forbears. A little intel- 
ligent pondering the facts revealed by a harmony of the gospels, by a com- 
parison of these latter with John, or the way in which New Testament writers 
quote Old Testament materials, might prove illuminating. It is amazing that 
it is often the most obvious which escapes our attention. 
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don the notion of Mark the photographer and to let Mark the 
artist make his bow. 

Another word of protest needs to be spoken. Much that has 
been written about Mark’s rough-and-ready style, his ‘‘rude” — 
even ‘wretched’ — Greek is quite unwarranted. Conscious 
rhetoric and polished periods are absent; but in their place is a 
tremendous vitality, a vividness and intensity which is at times 
positively painful. The man who can read this gospel through 
at a sitting — the only way to sense its vigor and drive — with- 
out a feeling of near exhaustion at the end is strangely callous. 
But Mark nonetheless demands much from his readers. There 
is at times a bluntness, even terseness, in his writing that is very 
deceptive. It is not that his narrative is scanty. We think of 
this as the shortest gospel; it is, not because of abbreviated nar- 
rative but, as even the most elementary student knows, because 
of the absence of other materials, notably parables, which are 
found in the other two. Mark’s descriptive narratives are regu- 
larly far fuller and more vivid than are those of his two com- 
mentators. But it is not so much what he says as the way he says 
it, the way he omits, which is apt to mislead. Again and again 
I see a parallel between him and a modern preacher. The latter 
makes some unqualified utterance. His hearers take offense at 
what they assume he meant. Actually he had not meant that 
at all, and is amazed that that emphasis should have been read 
out. Precisely this characteristic is to be found in Mark. Obvi- 
ously Matthew and Luke had pondered his narrative long and 
carefully. Equally obviously, although they were tremendously 
indebted to it, they were dissatisfied with it, else they would not 
have produced their own writings. Due to their close and de- 
tailed knowledge of it there was the tendency — perhaps uncon- 
scious — to read between the lines, to infer what Mark had 
meant. And often their inferences were quite mistaken. 

This could be illustrated by many examples. One or two must 
suffice. The way the narrative of Peter’s confession at Caesarea 
Philippi is told by Mark might easily give the impression that 
Mark meant that Peter was mistaken, that Jesus was rebuking 
him for his unwarranted utterance. Certainly Matthew either 
took offense himself or feared that his readers might, and to 
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safeguard the matter inserted his famous praise of Peter.6 But 
that Mark had meant that Peter was wrong in his dawning 
recognition is utterly mistaken. Instead this is the turning point 
in the whole narrative. Jesus had waited patiently for precisely 
this moment — recognition by those who were destined to see. 
And the next incident, the transfiguration — originally a resur- 
rection appearance story —is recast and appended by Mark 
for the precise purpose of indicating that Peter’s insight — 
partial and incomplete though it still was7— was correct. None 
other than God himself verifies it with the portentous word 
“from the cloud.” 

Or again it has often been inferred, by modern and ancient 
readers of Mark alike, that by the so-called abrupt beginning of 
the gospel Mark is intimating that it was at the baptism that 
Jesus became God’s son as he had not been before; that like 
other penitents he had approached John who was baptizing for 
the ‘“‘remission of sins,” and by accepting that baptism had 
had the resultant change of status with God. Both Matthew 
and Luke seem to have felt that danger in Mark’s narrative and 
by prefacing stories of his supernatural conception and birth 
sought to do away with Mark’s apparent adoptionism. Mat- 
thew’s other alterations — the inserted dialogue between Jesus 
and John® and resultant change in the word from heaven;? 
the quiet transfer of the seemingly dangerous words “for re- 
mission of sins” from the Markan context’® to the time of the 
last supper™ — it was not John’s baptism but Jesus’ shed blood 
which was the source of this remission — all this is transparent. 
But, as will later be remarked, that Mark had intended these 


6 Matth 16 17-19. 


7 That the story of the cure of the blind man at Bethsaida which imme- 
diately precedes (Mk 8 22-26) is a paradigm of Peter and his comrades, first 
blind, then gaining partial sight, and eventually (after the resurrection) 
seeing clearly who Jesus really was, with all that that involved, would seem 
certain. Its omission by Matthew and Luke, neither of whom shared Mark’s 
basic theory, is not surprising. 

8 Matth 3 14-15. 

9 Matth 3 17. 

0 Mk 14. 

™ Matth 26 28. 
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inferences to be drawn is most improbable. Matthew, and very 
probably other Christians, had simply seen things that were not 
there; Mark would probably have been amazed to learn that 
offense was taken where none had been intended. Thus it is far 
from improbable that many other cases of ‘‘correction”’ or ‘‘ton- 
ing down” of the Markan narrative by either or both Matthew 
and Luke, which will readily occur to the student of the gospels, 
are of not dissimilar nature. It is intriguing to wonder what 
Mark’s feeling would have been had he ever chanced to read the 
resultant commentaries upon his work which Matthew and Luke 
were to produce. Harmonies of the gospels are indispensable tools 
for a proper knowledge of many of the problems of the nature 
and growth of the gospels and of early Christian thought, but 
by the nature of the case they tend to distort and obscure other 
very important qualities. It is well to remember that the gos- 
pels were not written to be read in parallel columns, and that 
much of the quality that made Mark what it really is, namely, 
a balanced and essentially complete treatment of his notion of 
God’s revealed plan for the salvation of mankind, is lost if we 
fail to read it as he intended it to be read. 

Thus to revert to what has already been said. It is time to 
cease talking about the “artless” quality of this writing, the 
author’s sole desire to set down and preserve ‘precious recollec- 
tions as best he can,’’ and its “‘incompleteness’’ — I have heard 
it styled frequently as ‘“‘without beginning and without end” — 
and to recognize it as the studied product of genius which, more 
effectively probably than we shall ever know, determined the 
pattern and character of early Christianity, or at least shaped 
the notions and impressions which subsequent generations were 
to have of the general nature of the ministry of the onc whom 
. they were destined to call Lord and Saviour. 

Perhaps no feature of the Gospel of Mark has done more to 
give the impression of an incompleteness reaching at time an 
actual one-sidedness than the apparent lack of any introduction: 
this gospel, we have oiten said, begins im medias res. To a de- 
gree this statement and the implied contrast with the three 
other gospels is warranted. There is no such formal introduc- 
tion as Lk 1 1-4 or the famous prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 
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Similarly, because our feeling for the way a gospel should start 
has been unconsciously set by the birth stories in Matthew and 
Luke, we feel that there is something lacking in Mark at pre- 
cisely this spot, failing to realize that it was probably in no small 
measure due to the deliberate intent to counteract what was 
mistakenly thought to be the Markan emphasis at this point, 
that is, as to when Jesus became the Son of God, that these 
stories, with their deliberate emphasis upon Jesus’ Davidic 
lineage, were subsequently added. 

But it is easy to overemphasize this feature — the absence 
of an introduction. While there is no attempt to fill in any inci- 
dents in the ‘“‘hidden years” — the gospel starts as Jesus begins 
his ministry — no attempt to indulge in cosmic philosophizing 
as to his activities before his incarnation, there is, nonctheless, 
a very effective and studied introduction by which the author 
not only introduces Jesus but enables the reader to recognize 
and appreciate his work as his contemporaries, even his chosen 
disciples, could not. 

It has long been customary to consider Mk 1 1-s as a sort of 
prelude, with the gospel proper beginning with the appearance 
of Jesus in the next verse. This is made very conspicuous in 
such editions of the text as that by Westcott and Hort and 
in Goodspeed’s translation. This understanding is probably due 
in no small measure to the attitude of scholarship at the time of 
the rediscovery of Mark. Mark is essentially history; these two 
sections — the baptism of Jesus* and the temptation’ — are 
records of actual incidents and are thus parts of the ministry. 

But if I am correct in the feeling that Mark is far more con- 
cerned with theology than with history, it would seem that most 
critics of the gospel have been wrong in their analysis at this 
point. The whole opening section (1 1-13) is to be regarded as 
a unit and serves a deliberate purpose not unlike that of the 
more famous Johannine prologue. These verses have the delib- 


1 Mk 1 9-11. 

33 Mk 1 12-13. 

™ There have been occasional exceptions, notably R. N. Lightfoot in his 
brilliant volume, History and Interpretation in the Gospel, whose view of the 
nature of Mk 1 1-13 is essentially the same as my own. 
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erate purpose of letting the reader know, before the story starts, 
who Jesus is: he is divinely acknowledged as the beloved Son of 
God; it is he who is the greater successor of whom the Baptist 
is to speak. 

Very little about Jobn or his preaching of “‘repentance unto 
remission of sins” is given. His proclamation is limited severely 
to his enigmatic but (to the reader) clear mention of his greater 
successor, a theme which is conspicuously absent from the ac- 
count given of this strange preacher by Josephus,’ and which 
may well be seen as the product of Christian inspiration, not 
impossibly Mark’s own." The author of the Fourth Gospel was 
later to make John point explicitly to Jesus; Matthew and Luke 
do essentially the same thing in different ways. Mark is not 
passing this over. He does not say it in so many words. It is 
nonetheless clear if we can free our minds from the presupposi- 
tion that when the later evangelist adds to or otherwise ampli- 
fies a Markan narrative to make a seemingly explicit correction 
that proves that Mark’s meaning was the opposite. For example, 
at the end of his gospel Mark does not ¢ell of resurrection appear- 
ances. In contrast to this failure the stories in the other three 
gospels stand out so conspicuously that through the years the 
opinion has grown that only so could a gospel end. Mark must 
have had such stories in the fancied ‘original ending’”’ which has 
mysteriously disappeared. The point to be observed is that 
Mark does not pass by this element. He makes perfectly clear 
that he knows such stories and expects his readers to realize it. 
Actually his restraint here is very effective. It is always the 
mark of the later (and often less skillful) hand to try to make 
explicit what the earlier master had been content to leave im- 
plicit. Readers of Homer sense that Helen of Troy was divinely 
fair despite the fact that the poet does not feel called upon to 
give her dimensions and color scheme in the manner customary to 
reports of an American bathing beauty contest. Or again, as 


8 Josephus, Antiquities 18, 5, 2. 

6 For the possibility that this theme, the greater successor soon to appear, 
was originally a part of the proclamation of Jesus, see my Christian Begin- 
nings, p. 150. 
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previously mentioned, it is a serious mistake to infer from Mat- 
thew’s insertion’? that Mark had meant that Peter’s insight was 
unacceptable to Jesus. Mark lays demands on his readers which 
they have frequently been unable to meet. 

Mark’s crisp emphasis upon the one (to him) significant note 
of John’s message and his disregard for the rest are in entire line 
with his alteration and distortion of the two quotations from 
the Old Testament. In the former,'* from a word of Jehovah, 
in which the latter announces his intent to correct the abuses of 
the priests who have profaned his temple and whose prophet 
(Malachi=“‘my messenger’’) is being sent to prepare the way 
for him (Jehovah), has been produced a so-called ‘‘Messianic” 
prophecy of the coming of one who shall himself be heralded by 
a messenger. Similarly in the latter passage,’ the substitution 
of ‘‘his’’ for ‘‘of our God” and the transposition of “‘in the wilder- 
ness’ to ‘‘to the voice of one crying”’ from its original connection 
with “‘prepare,”’ transfers another allusion to Jehovah’s expected 
intervention — this time his purposed rescue of his people from 
Babylon — to a quite other individual. 

Thus Mark leaves his reader in no uncertainty. It is a crystal- 
clear prelude to 1 9-11. Here in this explicit reference to one 
individual, by name Jesus, who came to John, and the resultant 
spectacular revelation from heaven — represented as coming 
to Jesus alone but vividly before the eyes of the reader — we learn 
without being told in so many words that it is Jesus who is this 
“‘mightier one’’ and of his relationship to God. And this is essen- 
tial as a prelude to the story of the tragic clash, the pathetic 
obtuseness, and the seeming defeat which is to follow. 

Then follows the correspondingly crisp mention of the tempta- 
tion. This, too, is part of the introduction and plays a vital 
part. The “spirit”? which Jesus had received at the baptism 
“drives” him into the wilderness for his decisive clash with the 
real opponents to himself and God — the demons, surely to be 
seen in the ‘‘wild beasts,” who regularly recognize and tremble 


t7 Matth 16 16-19. 
18 Mk 1 2 (= Mal 3 1). 
19 Mk 13 (=Is 403.) 
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before him when subsequently they come into contact with the 
one who had worsted them and was eventually to prove their 
destroyer. 

Then Jesus is made to epitomize his message in the very next 
words, the opening verse of the gospel proper, with his startling, 
dramatic, and uncompromising apocalyptic note: ‘The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and be- 
lieve in the gospel.’’?° The clash which he himself has had with 
Satan has spelled the latter’s downfall. As Israel was forty 
years in the wilderness before entering the Promised Land, 
providentially fed by God, so Jesus epitomizes this struggle in 
himself in his period of forty days, during which the angels were 
constantly feeding him.” Emerging triumphant, he can sound 
his uncompromising and unqualified note of victory. The hour 
has struck; the kingdom is at hand. 

Thus interpreted, Mark 11-13 makes a most fitting and 
dramatic introduction and prepares the reader for the tremendous 
and heartrending story of futile hostility and pathetic blindness 
which is to follow. 


That we can go farther back in the matter of the story of the 
baptism and its sequel the temptation than the meaning which 
it had for Mark appears to me highly doubtful. Thus such 
queries as have occasionally been raised as to ‘‘what the experi- 
ence meant for Jesus’’ appear to me pointless. Mark has, it 
appears to me, put his very definite impress upon earlier tradi- 


20 Mk 1 14-15. 

2t Matthew’s revision of Mark’s terse narrative entirely changes the em- 
phasis. The idea of a forty-day fast (like Moses’) and a subsequent feeding 
is not a part of the Markan story (cf. dinxdvovy), but is introduced by 
Matthew. That the Matthaean version is definitely later than the Markan 
would seem too obvious to need argument. As soon as we have a statement 
that he was tempted, the obvious query is “how?” This Matthew supplies 
with a balanced triad of temptations, precisely epitomizing the sort of tempta- 
tions which might easily be deduced from the story of his ministry, and each 
buttressed by a neat and apt verse of scripture. By all the critical rules of 
the game the Matthaean-Lucan form of this story is from ‘‘Q,” which is also 
popularly, but not very convincingly, regarded as prior to Mark! How any- 
one can regard the Matthaean form of this story as primitive, not to mention 
more primitive than the Markan, is to me quite incomprehensible. 
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tion — if, indeed, there was any at this point prior to him; 
frankly, I can see no evidence at all for a pre-Markan “tradi- 
tion” back of either narrative. Instead, I am inclined definitely 
to see the tradition of a voice at the baptism as simply a variant 
of the one at the transfiguration, which latter incident would 
seem to be a rewritten postresurrection legend, not impossibly 
the one back of the Pauline word: (first) “he appeared to 
Cephas.”#2 And Mark utilizes this motif of the divine voice 
from heaven very effectively to mark the two vital turning 
points in his narrative: 1. “Thou art my beloved son, whom 
I have chosen,’’? for Jesus at the time of the baptism when he 
is ‘‘chosen” by God for the réle which he is to play and endowed 
with the necessary power; 2. “This is my beloved son, hear ye 
him,” at the moment when the secret of his real nature and 
identity has (partially) broken through to his nearest followers. 
From now on they are to “hear’’ his constant prediction of death 
and triumph. Peter was “right” in his groping recognition; 
“wrong” in refusing the all-necessary word of impending suffer- 
ing. It is this latter note which is to be “heard.” 

Certainly this latter situation — probably both transfigura- 
tion and baptism — is to be seen as of Markan creation. Thus 
it appears to me that in his ‘‘prelude’”’ Mark intends his readers 
to understand the story in this sense: At this moment Jesus not 
only saw his task before him but received the necessary power, 
power which in the next incident he was to demonstrate was 
sufficient for his task. But that we are justified in going farther 
and deciding that Mark meant that at this moment Jesus be- 
came God’s son as he had not been before is to me far from cer- 
tain or even probable. This view was speedily read into Mark, 
and gave aid and comfort to the adoptionists. It is far from 
unlikely that the birth stories in Matthew and Luke were in no 


2 T Cor 15 5. 

33 Surely “‘chosen,” “elected,” “selected” is a far more faithful rendering of 
éy ... ebdéxnoa than the traditional “well pleased.” The meaning “choice” 
for ebdoxia in biblical Greek is too well established to require argument. 
Whether ayamnrés is to be considered an attributive adjective and thus es- 
sentially equivalent to povoyev7s or an independent title, ‘‘my Son and my 
Beloved,” is not to be determined. 
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small part intended to discountenance precisely this view. But 
that that was what Mark intended appears to me unlikely. The 
quotation from the second psalm, “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee,” which occurs as a variant in Luke’s 
version — but apparently never in Mark’s— can be mislead- 
ing at this point. With no safeguarding story of a supernatural 
begetting it is easy to read Mark’s narrative in the light of the 
psalm and to imagine that Mark intended this inference. But 
the point to be observed is that Mark definitely does not say 
this. The fact that he avoids — or at least does not use — this 
verse, which presumably would have been ready to hand, is to 
me of increasing significance and of a quality to suggest that this 
is definitely not his meaning. 

It is very possible that at this precise place light is thrown on 
Mark’s meaning by a word of Paul. In his sonorous introduction 
to his letter to the Romans Paul writes: ‘‘.. . (concerning) his 
son, who came of the seed of David, so far as his physical birth 
was concerned, plainly designated and mightily God’s son since 
(€x) the resurrection from the dead....’’*4 That Paul meant 
that Jesus became God’s son (for the first time) by the resurrec- 
tion is utterly improbable. Again and again he phrases himself 
in such a way as to show this most unlikely.** What he means 
is that the resurrection established him as such. He was God’s 
son before; now he is. demonstrably so, plainly designated as 
such. His time of humiliation is over; his glory has been unmis- 
takably revealed. 

Without raising at this time the thorny problem of Mark’s 
dependence, or lack of it, upon Paul, it would certainly seem no 
flight of imagination to regard Mark’s understanding at this 
point definitely an advance upon Paul’s; that is, that Mark 
carries what may be styled the ‘shadow of the cross” farther 
and farther back. Paul makes it at the resurrection; Mark 
eventually carries it back to the very beginning of the ministry.” 


2 Rom 13-4. Surely ék is to be understood in a temporal rather than a 
causal sense. 

2s Rom 8 3; Gal 4 4; Phil 2 5 ff.; II Cor 44; 8 9. 

% Throughout this essay it has been assumed without argument that the 
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Thus to revert to an earlier note. The longer I study the Gos- 
pel of Mark the more dissatisfied I find myself with the con- 
ventional representation of this gospel as a loosely put together 
catena of ancient traditions. On every page, on the contrary, it 
appears to me to reveal the definite, deliberate, and conscious 
craftsmanship of the author — and despite adverse judgment 
easily expressed through the years, it is no meat :raftsmanship 
either. 


transfiguration narrative is a rewritten resurrection story and that the story 
of the baptism is a product of Christian speculation. For supporting evidence 
see my essay, “‘The Date of Peter’s Confession” in Quantulacumque — Studies 
Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends, pp. 117-122, 
and Christian Beginnings, pp. 151-153, 156, 170-173, 378-379. If this is the 
case, the tradition had a start. I can see little advantage in the assump- 
tion — it is surely nothing more — that in such cases the start was by “‘spon- 
taneous combustion.” I would myself be much more inclined to see it the 
product of a definite and creative mind. That the descriptions of the scenes 
of the transfiguration and baptism are definitely and not accidentally paral- 
lel and clearly and deliberately related would seem to me too obvious for 
argument. 








RECENT SPANISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT: 


BRUCE M. METZGER 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T has been the fate of more than one significant contribution 

to theological and Biblical knowledge to remain unnoticed, 
for many a year, by the scholarly world in general because the 
authors of these studies happened to have written in languages 
other than German, French, Latin, or English. One thinks, for 
example, of all of Kierkegaard’s carefully polished treatises in 
Danish, or of Andrej N. Popov’s publication in Russian (in 1866) 
of parts of the old Slavonic version of Josephus’ History of the 
Jewish War, none of which was widely appreciated. until many 
decades later. 


The present article is concerned with reporting more than 


t The following are the sigla of periodicals and serials referred to in this 
article: A (Arbor), B (Biblica), BZ (Biblische Zeitschrift), CD (Ciudad de 
Dios), EB, (Estudios Biblicos), EE (Estudios Eclesiésticos), HTR (Harvard 
Theological Review), JBL (Journal of Biblical Literature), RB (Revue Biblique), 
RF (Razén y Fe), S (Sefarad), and U (Universidad) (Zaragoza). All of these 
except Arbor and Estudios Biblicos are listed in The Union List of Serials in 
Libraries of the United States and Canada, ed. by Winifred Gregory (2nd ed.; 
New York, 1943), or in the Supplement, January 1941 — December 1943, ed. 
by Gabrielle E. Malikoff (New York, 1945). The author is grateful to Prof. 
Ayuso for sending him reprints of several of his articles in the two periodicals 
which are apparently not available in this country, including his personal 
copy of EB, vol. 4, ném. 17 (1934), which contains two important articles, 
one by himself and one by Prof. Bover. The former is supplied with certain 
marginalia of minor corrigenda et addenda. Both these articles are now avail- 
able on micro-film in the Libraries of the Divinity School at the University of 
Chicago and Princeton Theological Seminary. Father G. C. Peterson, S. J., 
librarian of St. Mary’s College, Saint Marys, Kansas, generously supplied on 


inter-library loan EB, segunda época, vols. 1-5 (1941-1946), except cuaderno 
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forty contributions to the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment made by Spanish scholars from the year 1925 onward. 
Although certain of these publications are of great significance, 
they have been ignored by German, British, and American 
textual critics. The date 1925 has not been chosen arbitrarily, 
as though to bifurcate the textual critical efforts of Spanish 
scholars. It is, on the contrary, a quite appropriate terminus a 
quo inasmuch as, with the exception of three or four earlier 
publications? the bulk of serious textual work by Hispanic 
scholars begins in that year. Within this period the principal 
authors who have contributed in various ways to the advance 
of the textual criticism of the New Testament are Mateo del 
Alamo, Teédfilo Ayuso Marazuela, and José M. Bover, S. J. 
The first mentioned is a friar at Silos in Burgos; Professor Ayuso 
was formerly at the Roman Catholic Seminary in Segovia and 
is now Canénigo Lectoral at Zaragoza; and the last mentioned is 
Professor of the Holy Scriptures in the Colegio Maximo de 
S. Ignacio at Barcelona (Serrid4) and Adviser to the Papal Bibli- 


cal Commission. For convenience of listing, the following survey 
will (1) report both general articles and textual analyses of 


1° of vol. 5 (Enero-Marzo, 1946), which, according to Father Peterson, appar- 
ently went astray in the mails. This lack has been compensated for by refer- 
ence to the annual index in the final number of the year and by Prof. Bover’s 
courtesy in providing a reprint of the article which he contributed to this 
number. The author wishes also to express his gratitude to Prof. Américo 
Castro of Princeton University, through whose kindness he secured a copy of 
Bover’s edition of the Greek Testament, and to his wife, Isobel Mackay 
Metzger, who assisted in the interpretation of certain Spanish idioms in several 
of the articles herein reported. 

2 They include Z. Garcfa Villada, Catdlogo de los cédices y documentos de la 
catedral de Leén (Madrid, 1919). Marino Revilla, ‘“‘E] cédice Ovetense de los 
Evangelios y la Biblia de Valvanera,” CD 117 (1919) 393-399; 118 (1919) 
23-28; 120 (1920) 48-55, 190-210. This was published separately as Frag- 
menta Biblica Scurialensia; la Biblia de Valvanera y el cédice Ovetense de los 
Evangelios (El Escorial, 1920), 46 pp. Z. Garcia Villada, ‘‘Nota a un articulo 
de Loewe sobre la fecha del cédice Toletano de la Vulgata,’”” EE 3 (1924) 
324-325, calls attention to Dionisio Fernandez Zapico, ‘Sobre la antigiiedad 
del cédice Toletano de la Vulgata,” RF 39 (1914), 362-371, who dates this 
manuscript, on the basis of philological data, at the end of the ninth or begin- 
ning of the tenth century. 
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Greek and Old Latin manuscripts of the New Testament, con- 
cluding with an account of work done on the Latin Vulgate; 
(2) summarize critical studies of certain individual variants; 
and (3) describe and evaluate the plan and execution of Bover’s 
edition of the Greek and Latin New Testament. 


I 


In 1925 Bover began his textual studies by publishing a survey 
of the chief developments in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament from about 1900 onwards.’ In his discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the Western text there appeared a sig- 
nificant statement which revealed Bover’s dissatisfaction with 
various one-sided emphases and which was prophetic of the 
direction his own work was to take in the future: “If there does 
not exist a text truly neutral as Westcott and Hort pretended, 
to which the Western must yield first place, and if the contami- 
nating influence of Tatian upon all the codices and versions of 


the New Testament, as von Soden imagined, is pure fancy, the 
value of the Western text remains, which, though one may not 
admit it im toto, neither can he discredit it 7m toto.’’4 

During the same year Bover published a study of “Un frag- 
mento de San Lucas (22, 44-63) en un papiro recientemente 
descubierto.”s In this he analyzes the text of the parchment 


3 “Boletin Biblico del Nuevo Testamento; la critica textual,” EE 4 (1925) 
306-318, 416-434. 

4 Ibid., p. 424. This position was amplified and elaborated in Bover’s 
inaugural lecture, Critica textualis Novi Testamenti in crisim revocata, principia 
tenenda atque applicanda, oratio habita in Collegio Maximo Sarrianensi S. 
Ignatii Societatis Iesu (Madrid, 1930), pp. 10 f. and 21, note 19. A few sen- 
tences of this note are worthy of quotation: ‘‘At incorruptus ille textus hodie 
ubi servatur? In documentis occidentalibus? An in recensionibus alexandrina 
ac caesariensi? Indubia facta prorsus evincunt purum textum neque in solis 
occidentalibus, neque in solis recensionibus integrum conservari. Occidentalia 
enim documenta a pristina puritate saepe desciverunt; recensiones vero, dum 
eam restituere contendunt, ad eam saepe nequaquam redierunt. Igitur partim 
in his partim in illis genuinus textus servatur.” (Bover’s inaugural lecture 
was also published in EB 1 [1930] 329-354; his “Critica de los criticos,” ibid., 
301-312, was not available to me.) 

8 EE 4 (1925) 293-305. 
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(not papyrus, as the title wrongly indicates) fragment’ desig- 
nated 0171, dating from the fourth century, and shows it to be 
“indisputably Western.” 

In another article published two years later and entitled “Un 
fragmento de la vetus latina (Act. 1, 15-26) en un epistolario 
del siglo XIII,” Bover provides a collation of a pericope from a 
medieval lectionary in the Archaeological Museum of Barcelona. 
Its text, he finds, is in closest agreement with Gigas (twenty-one 
agreements) and with Perpinianus (eighteen agreements). The 
remainder of the lectionary presents the common Vulgate text. 

In 1930 he analyzed “Dos papiros egipcios del N. T. reciente- 
mente publicados’’*® and defended certain textual theories of 
central importance to an editor of the Greek Testament. The 
two fragments are P37, containing Matt 26 19-52, edited first 
by H. A. Sanders,? and 0162, a leaf of vellum, containing John 
2 11-22, first published by Grenfell and Hunt as P. Oxy. 847."° 
Refining Sanders’s methods of textual analysis of P37, by which 
the Michigan scholar maintained that it was Western in textual 
complexion, Bover shows that it belongs to family #. Contrary 
to Lagrange, who regarded" the # type of text as a mixture of 
the B and 6 types, Bover argues that the three are independent 
and equally primitive. The other fragment, 0162, is unmis- 
takably Alexandrian and discloses the closest affinity with 
codex B.% In discussing the value of the 8 type of text Bover 
has occasion to question the validity of the almost universai 
high regard for this type of text and for the canon of textual 
criticism, ‘‘lectio brevior, potior.’’™ 


6 First edited in Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana per la ricerca dei papiri 
greci e latini in Egitto; Papiri greci e latini, I, no. 2, and II, no. 124, and then 
by Carl Wessely in Patrologia Orientalis, XVIII, 452. 

7 EE 6 (1927) 331-334. 

8 EE 9 (1930) 289-320. 

9 HTR 19 (1926) 215-226. 

30 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, V1 (London, 1908) 4-5. 

‘Un nouveau papyrus évangelique,” RB 38 (1929) 161-177. Lagrange 
disputes Sanders’s evaluation of the papyrus and terms it Alexandrian. ' 

1 FE 9 (1930) 305. 

33 Ibid., p. 306. 

™4 Ibid., pp. 311-315. See below, footnote 65. 
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A year later in his discussion of the ‘“‘Textus codicis Claro- 
montani (D) in epistula ad Galatas,’’*s Bover concludes that, 
contrary to the opinion held by certain scholars that there is no 
Western text in the Pauline Epistles, in Galatians codex 
Claromontanus preserves a second century text which corre- 
sponds in complexion to that exhibited by codex Bezae in the 
Gospels. In discussing the critical value of this type of text, he 
warns against an uncritical acceptance of an Alexandrian reading - 
simply because it is Alexandrian.*7 

Quite similar is the general tenor of Bover’s article, “Un 
notable cédice Biblico (2005 =a 1435) de la Biblioteca Escuria- 
lense.’’*® From an analysis of the variants in Galatians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians in this fourteenth century minuscule 
manuscript, he concludes that its text preserves many primitive 
and archaic elements whose affinities lie with the Western text, 
namely, with D F G and Sy*.*® Bover again insists that “though 
B and x are the better manuscripts, they are not the only good 
ones,’’?° and that it has not been proved that ‘‘they contain such 
a monopoly of the good readings that not one can be found 


which is not represented in them.’’* 
Of equal if not greater significance than these articles by 
Bover are two studies by Ayuso. Shortly after the publication 


ts B 12 (1931) 199-218. 

%6 E. g. Lagrange in his commentaries on Romans and Galatians. He sub- 
sequently changed his opinion, Critique textuelle; I1, La critique rationnelle 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 481-485. 

17 Bover certainly is correct when he says: ‘“‘Fatendum quidem est, alex- 
andrinos testes, ubi sive occidentales sive alios secum sentientes habent, 
genuinam fere praebere lectionem. At vero ubi, a ceteris omnibus discrepantes, 
soli incedunt, eorum testimonium concordi ceterorum suffragio praeponere 
nimis arbitrarium videtur. Nisi enim alexandrinos ab omni prorsus errore 
immunes censeas, — quo autem iure, nescio, —facilius credo explicueris 
variantem alexandrinam a recensore esse creatam, quam ceteros testes uni- 
versos, tam inter se dispares, in errorem convenisse. Universalem testium 
corruptionem facilius asseras quam probes,” B 12 (1931) 214. 

18 FB 4 (1934) 249-267. This article is available on micro-film (see foot- 
note 1). 

9 Ibid., p. 267. 

2 Ibid., p. 263. 

 Ibid., p. 264. 
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of the Chester Beatty papyrus of the Gospels (P45), Ayuso set 
himself to the task of examining its text in comparison with the 
so-called Caesarean text.” He first points out that the critical 
apparatus prepared by Kenyon, the editor of the papyrus, 
occasionally is erroneous and more frequently is incomplete, 
because Kenyon neglected to utilize the evidence of MS 28 and 
of the Sinaitic Syriac, Armenian, and Georgian versions. On 
the basis of independent research in the Caesarean witnesses, 
Ayuso collects 55 variant readings in which P45 in Mark agrees 
with other Caesarean witnesses but disagrees with B, D, and the 
textus receptus. In comparing his statistics with the less elabo- 
rate tables drawn up by Kenyon, Ayuso shows that P4s in Mark 
is much more closely related to the Caesarean group (W, fam. 13, 
565, 28, ©, 700, and fam. 1, in this sequence) than had hereto- 
fore been supposed.3 

In the second of Ayuso’s important investigations of P*, 
entitled “Texto cesariense o precesariense?’’*4 he subjects the 
text of four chapters of Mark (chs. 7, 8, 9, 11) to a most pains- 
taking and methodical examination, comparing it in almost 
every possible way with the witnesses of the so-called Caesarean 
text, and comes to the following conclusions.’ 


1. There exists a homogeneous family of Greek codices and versions which 
represent a type of text different from those of von Soden and Westcott-Hort; 
a type which is not represented in B, in D, or in the ““Textus Receptus.” 

2. To this family has been given the name ‘‘Caesarean,”’ because it was 
believed that it had its origin in Caesarea. In reality, it is anterior to the 
transfer of Origen to that city. Therefore it is not “Caesarean” but ‘‘pre- 
Caesarean.’ One must seek its origin in Egypt, and, as it seems, not in Alex- 
andria but in the central region (Fayyum-Gizeh). 

3. This family represents a manifest cohesion and homogeneity. But within 
that unity there is in the family a double modality or tendency, represented 


22 “Fl texto cesariense del papiro de Chester Beatty en el Evangelio de 
San Marcos,” EB 4 (1934) 268-281. This article is available on micro-film 
(see footnote 1). 

33 Ibid., p. 280. 

24 B 16 (1935) 369-415; the subtitle is “‘su realidad y su trascendencia en la 
crftica textual del Nuevo Testamento.” 

3s Ibid., pp. 414-415. Except for certain minor condensations, the language 
of this summary is Bover’s. 
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by P4s, W, 28, A, and ¢, on the one hand, and by 9, 565, 700, Origen, Eusebius, 
the Georgian, the Armenian, and perhaps the Sinaitic Syriac, on the other. 

4. This diversity has a reasonable explanation. There exists a primitive 
element and a recensional element. The primitive element is represented by 
the first of those two sub-groups; the recensional is due to Origen in Caesarea 
and is represented by the second. 


5. There is a marvelous correlation between the critical element and the 
topographical situafion. In fact, if a dividing line were drawn at Suez, the wit- 
nesses which represent the primitive element and which have more affinity 
among themselves belong to the West, and the others to the East. 

6. For the reconstruction of the archetype, one must pay more attention 
to the first sub-group than to the second, because it is more ancient and 
represents better the primitive state of the text. 

7. It is evident that this family will provoke a most severe repercussion in 
textual criticism. We find ourselves with a most ancient and perfectly defined 
text, which is carried back by the same documents to the beginning of the 
third century, and in its origin toward the end of the second century; there- 
fore, apart from its value, its antiquity demands the primacy.* 


Of considerably less scientific value is the popularly written 
article, “El gran problema de la critica textual y los Evangel- 


ios,’’?7 in which Ayuso surveys the state of textual criticism 
before and after the most recent discoveries of New Testament 
papyri.”® 

A notable contribution to our knowledge of the Greek text of 
the Apocalypse, and, indeed, to the advance of methodology in 
analyzing the relationship and critical value of codices, was 
made by Bover in an important article entitled, ‘¢El cédice 1841 
(=127) es el major representante del Apocalipsis?’’® Bover 
refines considerably the usual methods of ascertaining the affini- 
ties of a newly discovered manuscript. Kenyon had counted, 
for example, the number of agreements and disagreements of 
P47, the Chester Beatty papyrus of the Book of Revelation, with 


26 For another summary of Ayuso’s elaborate and manifold analyses, giving 
a somewhat different selection of data, see my article, ‘The Caesarean Text 
of the Gospels,” JBL 64 (1945) 480-481. 

27 A 1 (1944) 165-184. 

28 According to information received from Ayuso, he is to have an article 
entitled, “‘¢Texto arrecensional, recensional o prerrecensional? Contribucién 
a la crftica textual de los Evangelios,” in EB 6 (1947). 

29 FE 18 (1944) 165-185. 
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x, A, C, P, B, and the textus receptus. From his table of these 
figures, however, it was exceedingly difficult to form more than 
a rather vague judgment of the degree of relationship of P47 
with any or all of the manuscripts. Bover, by a simple additional 
step, finds the exact proportion of affinity (or lack of affinity) 
between the papyrus and each manuscript. Since in every 
instance in Kenyon’s table the number of discrepancies exceeds 
the number of agreements with P47, Bover subtracts the latter 
from the former and finds that the difference in the case of & 
is 14; of C, 14; of P, 24; of A, 42; of B, 86; of the textus recep- 
tus, 120. Thus it is possible to measure degree of diminishing 
affinity with P47, with automatic adjustment in the case of 
manuscripts (such as C) which have serious lacunae. 

Bover utilizes other methods of discovering consanguinity of 
manuscripts. He confirms the results of the process just described 
by evaluating P47 on the basis of readings in which this papyrus 
agrees with only one or two other manuscripts, finding that in 
such readings it agrees with & far more often than with any 
other manuscript. Next he counts the number of times that 
P47 agrees or disagrees with 67 variant readings approved as 
good by himself and other critics. The figures are as follows: 
with codex 127, 45 agreements; with &, 45; with C, 35; with P, 32; 
with B, 32; with A, 24. An analysis of the affinities of the papyrus 
with minuscule codices reveals that it agrees most often with 127, 
215, 146, 111, 200, 203, and others in descending order. 

In summing up the critical value of P47 Bover’s judgment is 
that “the papyrus is a mediocre copy [copia mediana] of an 
excellent type of text.’’s° 

Bover concludes this most important study with a stemma 
of the probable reconstruction of the families of some of the 
more important manuscripts of the Apocalypse.** In this stemma 
he distinguishes three series of manuscripts: the pre-recensional, 
the archetypes or bases of the recensions, and the representatives 
of the different recensions or families. Among the manuscripts 
with a pre-recensional type of text, P47 and 127 excel, after 


8° Ibid., p. 174. 
& Ibid., p. 183. 
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which follow 203, 111, 146, 200, and many others, more or less 
contaminated by the recensions. In the second series are the 
unknown archetypes of the three principal recensions: the Cae- 
sarean (X), the Alexandrian (Y), and the Antiochian (Z), with 
affinities between the first two and P47 and 127 respectively. 
The rest of the diagram, which involves the usual sigla of manu- 
scripts and of von Soden’s three main types of texts (which are 
enclosed within parentheses), is self-explanatory. 


p*” 203 200 127 111 146 


a. 











a 


Textus Receptus 


Both Bover and Ayuso have given some attention to the 
Vulgate. In 1925 the former briefly described and analyzed 
three Vulgate manuscripts of about the thirteenth century, 
each with a text generally similar to that in Irish manuscripts 
of the Vulgate.? In his “‘Boletin de Sagrada Escritura; la nueva 
edici6én de la Vulgata,’’ Bover examines and rejects Dom Quen- 
tin’s régle de fer.33 The same author, in his “La Vulgata en 


32 ‘Tres cédices Tarraconenses de la Vulgata,” EE 4 (1925) 382-391. 
33 EE 6 (1927) 79-95, 186-207, 415-428. 
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Espaiia,’’34 sets the history of the Latin Bible in Spain in a 
wider European framework and finds that his material falls into 
three periods: “The first epoch, which extends from the fifth to 
the eighth century, is the epoch of local texts and of autonomous 
transcriptions. During it two great families predominated: the 
Spanish and the Italian, or, better, the Italo-Anglican: besides 
these, two other families of less importance appear: the Irish 
and the French.’’%s The two primitive Spanish editions of 
Peregrinus** and St. Isidore belong in this period. ‘The second 
epoch is characterized by two great recensions made about the 
year 800: that of Alcuin, based on the Italian or Italo-Anglican 
text, and that of Theodulf, of Visigothic origin, based on the 
Spanish or Hispanicized text.... The third epoch is that of an 
artificial, uniform text, produced by the Sorbonne of Paris.’’37 
In tracing the fortunes of the Vulgate in Spain, the author 
indicates the relationship between various codices of the Vulgate 
and their position in his chronological outline. 

Of more significance are Ayuso’s dozen or more publications 
in the series, ‘‘Contribucién al estudio de la Vulgata en Espajfia.” 
With the exception of a general article, “‘El texto de la Vul- 
gata,’’3* these are chiefly palaeographical descriptions of various 
Spanish manuscripts of the Vulgate, with collations of selected 
chapters in the Old and New Testaments, and critical analyses 


34 EB, segunda época, 1 (1941-42) 13-40, 167-185. A summary of this 
article, which Bover delivered as an address entitled, ‘‘La Vulgata en Espaiia; 
lo poco que se sabe y lo mucho que queda por investigar,” appeared in the 
official report, La primera semana Biblica espafiola, prepared by Ayuso and 
published by Asociacién para el fomento de los estudios Biblicos espafioles, 
(Zaragoza, [1941]), pp. 87-90. Bover had dealt earlier with the same subject, 
“Para la historia de la Vulgata en Espajia, un proyecto y un llamamiento ,” 
EB 1 (1930) 89-93 (which I have not seen). 

3s EB, segunda época, 1 (1941-42) 13. 

36 In “:Bachiarius Peregrinus?’”” EE 7 (1928) 361-366, Bover argues that 
a good case can be made for the identification of Peregrinus with the famous 
monk Bachiarius. It may be noted that subsequently A. Lambert, in the 
article ‘““Bachiarius” in Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques 6 
(1932) cols. 67-68, inclined to the same identification. 

37 EB, segunda época, 1 (1941-42) 13-14. 

38 EB, segunda época, 2 (1943) 23-74. 
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of the nature of the variants.39 The most elaborate of these 
studies is his edition of La Biblia de Ofia,** which, in addition to 
the customary information, includes a photographic reproduc- 
tion of each folio, a complete collation, and an essay on the 
classification of Spanish Biblical manuscripts. 


II 


The following are summaries of articles in which Bover and 
del Alamo discuss variant readings in individual passages. 

In his first article of this nature, entitled “‘Justificata est 
sapientia a filiis suis (Mt. 11, 19): @ filiis an ab operibus?”’* 
Bover decides against Epywv, which is supported (to quote from 
his own edition) by B* & bo W 124 788 2145 sypesh- har*, and 
argues in favor of téxvwv, which is the text of the parallel pas- 
sage, Lk 7 35. The chief part of his argument against accepting 
épywv is that this reading would introduce a discrepancy be- 
tween Matthew and Luke. 

Bover’s article was quite vigorously opposed by Pére M.-J. 
Lagrange, who, feeling the force of the textual evidence, sought 
to convince Bover that, although €pywv were admitted to be 
the true text of Matthew, a proper exegesis of the two passages 
would prevent their coming into conflict. 

Bover, in rebuttal, showed himself to be unmoved by the 
force of Lagrange’s plea and still maintained that Téxvwv 


39 Those which include material pertaining to the New Testament are: “La 
Biblia de Calahorra,’’ EB, segunda época, 1 (1941-42) 241-271; “La Biblia 
de Calatayud,” U 18 (1941) 529-550; “‘La segunda Biblia de Calatayud,” 
U 20 (1943) 201-231; ‘‘La Biblia de Lérida,” U 21 (1944) 1-46; “La Biblia 
de Huesca,” U 23 (1946) 1-52; “Las Biblias de Escorial; el cédice latino 
B-II-17, interesante y poco conocido,” CD 158 (1946) 127-177, and Las 
Biblias de Zaragoza (Zaragoza, 1947). In addition to these Ayuso has pub- 
lished certain other articles in EB, segunda época, which pertain entirely to 
the Vulgate text of the Old Testament. 

4° This is further defined in the subtitle, Notable fragmento casi desconocido 
de un cédice Visigético homogéneo de la Biblia de San Isidoro de Leon (Zaragoza, 
1945). 

4 B 6 (1925) 323-325. 

#“Tterum Mt 11, 19: a filiis an ab operibus?” B 6 (1925) 461-463. 


, 
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should be accepted on both critical and dogmatic grounds, 
because ‘‘by this reading even the shadow of a discrepancy in 
the Gospels vanishes.’’4 

A few years later Bover considered the hapax legomenon, 
devTepoTpwtw, in Lk 61, a word which has bewildered scholars 
of every age from the time of Gregory of Nazianzus and Jerome 
to the present. On the basis of textual and exegetical considera- 
tions Bover approves of the text which includes this word, con- 
cluding that to suppose that the word had been added in the 
majority of codices would involve a circumstance more strange 
than the word itself! But in so doing, he goes against the evi- 
dence (quoting again from his edition) of P* B s L W 33 579 1241 
sa bob c fe lq r* f1 69* 157 syPesh. pal. har. ms. Ta, which favor the 
omission of the word.‘ 

Still another passage which, since the days of Origen, has 
perplexed textual critics, is the name of the sheep pool in Jn 5 2. 
Bover decides in favor of BnOeoda, found in A, C, I, ’, A, A, II, 
sy Pesh. har.’ and against all the other forms, ‘“Bethsaida,” 
“Bethzatha,” ‘‘Bezatha,”’ and ‘‘Belzetha.’’4s 

The next textual problem to engage Bover’s attention was 
that in Matt 1 16. Bover argues in favor of the generally accepted 
reading and against von Soden’s text.** 

In 1943 Fr. Mateo del Alamo reviewed the history of “El 
‘Comma Joaneo.’’’47 After considering the doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of the text in the Vulgate of I Jn 5 7-s, he traces its varying 
forms from the fourth to the thirteenth century. Because 
Spanish Bibles exhibit two main forms of the passage, del Alamo 


43 Ibid., pp. 463-465. It is interesting that in his critical edition of the 
Greek New Testament, published in 1943, Bover prints €pywv in the text and 
relegates Téxvwy to the apparatus, marking it however as possessing equal 
or even superior worth to the reading in the text. 

44 “In sabbato ‘secundo-primo,’ Lc. 6, 1," EE 7 (1928) 97-103. 

4s “El nombre de la Piscina,’’ EB 2 (1931) 192-198. I have not seen 
this article; the information supplied above is taken from BZ 21 (1933) 
221. 

4 ¢“Cual es la leccién auténtica de Mt I, 16?” EE 13 (1934) 338-354. In 
this article Bover points out not a few errors in von Soden’s critical apparatus 
on Matt 1 16. 


47 EB, segunda época, 2 (1943) 75-105. 
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believes that the reading had a double origin, one form orgi- 
inating in Africa from a marginal annotation in the Old Latin 
text of I John, and the other originating in Spain in the writings 
of the heretic Priscilianus. Neither form can be authentic 
he admits, and the Clementine Vulgate text here is deutero- 
canonical. 

In the same year Bover contributed a short note in which he 
argues against the view that harmonization has played a promi- 
nent role in the transmission of the text of the New Testament, 
He pointed out that in Matt 22 32 Mk 12 27 Lk 20 38, where 
conditions are most favorable for the operation of harmonistic 
adjustments, actually there is no evidence (in Tischendorf, 
von Soden, or Wordsworth and White), with the exception of 
one manuscript, that scribes succumbed to the temptation to 
harmonize these parallel passages. Bover concludes that, al- 
though he does not deny the presence of some harmonization 
in the New Testament, in his opinion the influence of Tatian 
and other harmonizers upon the canonical text has been more 
imagined than real.‘* 

What is the reason for the multiplicity of endings to the 
Second Gospel? Bover answers this question on the basis of 
logic and syllogism.*® His first proposition is, ‘“The Second Gos- 
pel is the close reproduction of the evangelical catechesis of 
St. Peter.” The second is, ““The recounting of the resurrection 
of the Lord and his appearances to his Apostles, who were to be 
his witnesses, did not pertain to the evangelical catechesis, 
directed to those who believed, but to the previous apologetic 
proof, directed to those who had not yet embraced the faith. 
The narration of the appearances, being known by the previous 
proof, did not need to be repeated in the evangelical catechesis.”’ 
Accepting these two propositions as true, Bover offers two hypo- 
theses either of which, he thinks, would account for the textual 
phenomena. According to one hypothesis, when Mark pub- 
lished his Gospel, he added to the Petrine catechesis his own 


48 ‘“‘Harmonizaciones e interpolaciones en el texto del Nuevo Testamento,” 
EB, segunda época, 2 (1943) 121-122. 
49 “El final de San Marcos (16, 9-20),” EB, segunda época, 3 (1944) 561-562. 
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account of the appearances of Jesus (Mk 16 9-20). This explains, 
Bover believes, the difference of style bet-veen the body of the 
Gospel and the canonical conclusion. This difference of style 
was detected by certain in the early church, who were led thereby 
to suspect the authenticity of the last twelve verses. As a result 
of their suspicions and doubts, these verses were omitted by 
several subsequent copyists, a circumstance which accounts for 
their absence in codices B, &, etc. But the Second Gospel, in 
this shortened form, seemed to others in the early church to lack 
a proper conclusion. These undertook to supply various endings, 
two of which are extant today, one brief (in codex L, etc.) and 
one longer (in W). 

According to the second hypothesis, Mark published two 
editions of his Gospel, the former which ended with the close of 
the Petrine catechesis (16 s), and the latter which was supplied 
with Mark’s own ending (vss. 9-20). Consequently some codices, 
copies of the former edition, giving the impression of being incom- 
plete or mutilated, provoked various attempts to add apocryphal 
endings. 

Another reading which Bover investigateds® involves the 
variant 76 vai kai 7d od in II Cor 117, found, according to 
Tischendorf, in only a very few witnesses, namely the Vulgate, 
the margin of 424, and a citation by Pelagius. So slight did this 
evidence seem that neither von Soden nor Vogels nor Merk 
thought it worth while to indicate the presence of a variant at 
all. Bover, on the contrary, argues strongly in favor of this 
variant, partly upon the basis of his exegetical understanding 
of the context, but chiefly upon the fact that P** must be added 
to the witnesses for the shorter text. These four witnesses, in 
Bover’s opinion, represent several widely divergent local texts. 
“Papyrus 46 seems to represent a pre-Caesarean type; the mar- 
gin of 424 belongs very likely to the Alexandrian recension; the 
Greek codices represented in the Vulgate are of a type not 
sufficiently characterized; Pelagius perhaps represents the Old 
Latin and consequently the Western type of text.’”’ Reasoning 


so “FI ‘SI’ y el ‘NO’; un caso interesante de critica textual,” EB, segunda 
época, 5 (1946) 95-99. 
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thus, Bover concludes that this variant ought to be regarded as 
the original words which the apostle Paul penned.* 

When one surveys all of these studies of individual passages, 
one gains the impression that Bover permits dogmatic considera- 
tions to sway his judgment even in cases where the textual evi- 
dence seems to argue quite strongly for the reading which he 
rejects. It is significant that almost all the variants which he con- 
siders to be original agree with the textus receptus. It may be 
that scholars since Westcott and Hort have been too chary of 
accepting readings of this type, but nevertheless it will doubtless 
appear to most critics that Bover goes too far in the opposite 
direction. 


Ill 


In 1943 Bover garnered the fruits of his textual studies and 
published an edition of the Greek and Latin New Testament 
with a critical apparatus. The idea of editing the text was con- 
ceived, so he informs the reader in his Preface, in 1913 — in 


which year, one will recall, von Soden’s critical edition first saw 
light. Bover began his work in 1921 and had almost completed 
it by 1931. Inasmuch as it was not published until twelve years 
later, one may surmise that during the interval the editor was 
busy taking into account the new material furnished by the 
discovery of the Chester Beatty Biblical papyri, the first an- 
nouncement of which was made by Sir Frederic Kenyon in 
1931.53 


s* Bover had not yet come to this opinion when he published his edition of 
the Greek Testament, for he prints the usual geminated form of the reading 
in loc. It is interesting that the translators of the recently published Revised 
Standard Version chose this variant found in P** for translation into English. 

8? Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, critico apparatu aucta; Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Instituto “Fr. Suarez” (Madrid, 1943), 
Ixxx+771 pp., 60 pesetas. In this country copies may be secured from The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., at $6.00 each. Spanish reviews of 
this edition have been written by Ayuso in S 4 (1944) 199-204 and in A 1 
(1944) 267-270 and by Romualdo Galdés in Cultura Biblica (1944) 164 f. (the 
last is known to me through Bibliotheca Hispana 3 [1945}). 

83 In The (London) Times, November 19, pp. 13-14. 
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The volume is of convenient size, its dimensions being 4% 
by 63% by 134 inches. Happily the beautiful font of type used 
in the publications of the Guillaume Budé Society of France 
was chosen for this edition, and as a result the appearance of the 
printed page is exceptionally pleasing. Other than supralinear 
numerals for the verses, no symbol appears within the Greek 
text. Poetical passages, such as the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel, parts of the Apocalypse, and certain quotations from 
the Old Testament, are printed in stichs. The right-hand pages 
contain the text of the Clementine Vulgate, with some slight 
modifications as to punctuation in the Pauline Epistles. This 
text is broken into pericopes with appropriate captions and (in 
the Gospels) references to parallel passages. The apparatus to the 
Vulgate is in two parts, one of which supplies information regard- 
ing the identity of quotations from the Old Testament, and the 
other of which contains some of the more notable variants from 
the Wordsworth and White text and an occasional variant 
from the Sixtine Vulgate (1590). 

In eighty introductory pages of elegant and pellucid Latin, 
Bover sets forth the necessary information regarding the arrange- 
ment of his text and apparatus, his understanding of the history 
of the critical text, and the criteria of textual criticism which he 
followed. 

Bover’s text is, as he states, resultant or even eclectic; yet it 
is not an eclecticism which lacks a foundation in basic prin- 
ciples.s4 He collated the critical editions of Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort, Bernard Weiss, von Soden, Vogels, and Lagrange 
(in the Gospels, Romans, and Galatians), and added informa- 
tion derived from Merk’s edition and the work of Jacquier 
(in Acts), A. C. Clark (in Acts), and Allo (in I Corinthians and 
Revelation). From the critical texts of these scholars Bover 
chooses those readings which, in his opinion, “‘are approved by 
the testimony of the most ancient and best codices, versions, 
and ecclesiastical authors.’’ss 

As a result, Bover’s text differs radically, for example, from 


84 Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, p. xiii. 
5s From the publisher’s prospectus of Bover’s edition, p. [4]. 
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Nestle’s. The Stuttgart edition, it will be recalled, was formed 
mechanically by printing the text which two of three previous 
editors had printed (Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, and B. Weiss). 
The Madrid text, on the other hand, being formed subjectively, 
possesses what the other does not, the personal stamp of a single 
scholar’s critical evaluation. When the text on a sample page® 
of Bover’s edition was collated with Nestle’s text, eight differ- 
ences were noted.57 It is certainly not without significance that 
in all of these, Bover’s text agrees with the textus receptus. 

More important, however, than differences between texts are 
the choice and disposition of evidence in the critical apparatus. 
In the apparatus on the sample page just mentioned, Bover is 
more interested than is Nestle in modern editions and ortho- 
graphic details, while Nestle thinks it more important than does 
Bover to supply information regarding variants involving the 
order of words. Of greater significance is the relative proportion 
of the amount of evidence cited. When Bover mentions a 
variant he usually provides considerably more data from minus- 
cules, versions, and lectionaries than does Nestle. Thus, in 
Matt 312, where Nestle cites only B pc for the variant a&mo- 
Onxnv|+abrov, Bover cites B. W b. 372 828 1391 1279 443. 
157.58 Again, to give another example from the same sample 
page, the Stuttgart edition quotes B & al in support of the 


s6 Page 7, containing Matt 3 16—4 4, was selected for collation against 
Nestle’s 17th ed. (1941). 

57 The following are the eight readings of the Madrid text as against the 
Stuttgart text (readings involving merely differences of punctuation and the use 
of upper case initial letters have not been taken into account). Information 
has also been added involving a comparison between Bover’s edition and two 
other critical editions prepared by Roman Catholic scholars; the symbols V 
and M are to be interpreted that Vogels’s edition (1928) and Merk’s edition 
(1933) agree with Bover against Nestle. Title KATA MAT®AION, VM; 
314 6 5é "Iwavvns, VM; 3 15 mpds abrév, V; 316 dvewxOnoay, V | +ad7G, 
VM | 70 Ilvedua tod Geod, V | kai (3), VM; 42 vixras teocepaxovta, 
V. Thus, in all eight readings Vogels agrees with Bover against Nestle, and 
Merk ‘agrees with Bover against Nestle four times. 

88 In accordance with Bover’s practice, the occurrences of the full stop 
following certain sigla signify that only these witnesses in their respective 
families support the reading. 
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sequence of ev@ds dvéBn in 3 16, but the Madrid edition adds 
to these two witnesses 33 lect. 1043 co. W D lat sy*. 700 f 1. For 
two other variants in this same verse Bover supplies evidence 
from P. Oxy III, 405, a theological fragment not later than the 
first half of the third century in which Matt 3 16-17 is quoted. 
Although Grenfell and Hunt published this papyrus in 1903, 
Nestle does not take it into account. On the other hand, Nestle 
supplies evidence of certain variants not mentioned by Bover, 
as, for example, the Old Latin addition at the end of 3 15 regard- 
ing the light on the Jordan at the Baptism of Jesus, and in 3 17 
he cites two Western variants which Bover passes over. Bover 
has a total of 28 variants on this sample page; Nestle has a total 
of 25. 

Where does Bover derive his information about variants? 
He states’? that he utilized von Soden’s repository of variants, 
correcting his citation of evidence by collating it with Tischendorf 
and supplementing both by much additional information derived 
from personal collations and from the work of Legg, Merk, 
Huck, and Hoskier in the Apocalypse. Bover cites the witnesses 
in a sequence which resembles that used by von Soden. 

From the information supplied thus far, certain of Bover’s 
critical presuppositions may have been gleaned. It will no doubt 
be useful, however, to set forth a summary of his views regarding 
the history of the text of the New Testament and his criteria 
for choosing among variant readings. 

Bover observes® that today manuscripts and versions are 
commonly divided into four families, the Alexandrian, the 
Western, the Caesarean, and the Antiochian. The chief wit- 
nesses to these, at any rate as far as the Gospels are concerned 
are: 


Alexandrian type, B, &, 0162, 33, etc. 

Western type, D, (W), 0171, sa, syr®, vet. Lat. 

Caesarean type, P37, P4s, 8., (W), 565, 700, 28, f1, f13, arm. 
Antiochian type, A, K, II, V, Q, 2, E, F, G, H. 


59 Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, p. xxii. 
60 Tbid., p. xxvii. 
6 Tbid., pp. xx-xxi. 
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After indicating the special characteristics of each of these 
families, Bover reconstructs the early history of the text. This 
history falls into two well defined divisions, the pre-recensional 
period and the period of the great recensions. What is called 
the Western text was dominant in the former period; the Alex- 
andrian and Caesarean recensions were prepared in the third 
century, and the Antiochian in the fourth. 

The Western text of the second century was not, as a whole, 
the result of any deliberate or formal editorial effort. The stages 


through which the primitive text passed and which were produc- 
tive of variant readings were the following. 


1. In the earliest times a living oral tradition, particularly of Gospel mate- 
rial, was added to the written tradition both by private possessors of codices 
and by scribes and booksellers. 

2. During the same period, because greater weight was accorded to deeds 
than to written words, it would happen that scribes, who knew the Gospels 
by heart, would not pay strict enough attention to their work in producing 
new codices. These new manuscripts, discrepant among themselves, would 
become archetypes of many other manuscripts, which, in turn, would reveal 
a community of origin and would form many small families. 

3. The work of correctors, who were eager to guard against heresies, would 
modify the text by the‘r seeking to avoid those expressions which were sus- 
ceptible of perverse interpretations. 

4. Various standards of faithful transcription of manuscripts prevailed, 
especially among private individuals. Some would favor the shorter reading; 
others, the longer; others would alter the more rude form of expression into 
the more polished. In these ways many new types of text arose. 

5. Local manuscripts of single churches migrated to other churches. This 
produced the greatest amount of intermixture of texts and created still other 
new types. 

Thus during the second century the types of text were many and varied. 
Yet not all manuscripts, if Irenaeus can be believed, were corrupted, but 
some were preserved immune from contamination. 

The recensions of the third and fourth centuries, being based on the pre- 
recensional (commonly called Western) type of text of the second century, 
contain a mixture of good and bad readings, in proportion to the success of 
the early editors in choosing from among the welter of variants current in the 
second century. 


& Ibid., pp. xxix-xxxi. I have slightly abbreviated Bover’s statements, 
while retaining so far as possible his phraseology. 

6 Bover refers to contra Haeresis V, xxx, 1 & maou Tots omovdaiots xai 
apxaios davrvypagors (ed. Harvey, II, 406). 
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What principles should the modern editor follow in choosing 
the best readings? Bover discusses the two kinds of criticism, 
the external and the internal (he terms them ‘‘documentalia 
criteria”’ and “‘rationalia criteria’). Evidence which is evaluated 
in terms of the former will lead the editor back to the second 
century; evidence judged in terms of the latter will enable him 
to decide which of several readings, all current in the second 
century, is likely to be the original. Among the “rationalia 
criteria,’’ Bover accepts as valid those which he formulates as 
follows: the “originalis lectio” (i. e. that reading which explains 
the origin of another is to be preferred), the “‘lectio non har- 
monizans” (although Bover would be quite parsimonious in 
applying this rule; see above at note 48), the “‘lectio impolitor,” 
and the “scriptoris stilus.’’ It will be noted that Bover does 
not admit as valid the generally accepted canon, “‘brevior lectio, 
verior.’”6 

Although these canons have been in general use among textual 
Critics, it is, of course, in their application that individual dif- 
ferences among editors emerge. In other words, textual criticism 
is both a science and an art. In assessing the general result of 
Bover’s critical procedure, one observes that his text recedes 
from the Alexandrian type and approaches somewhat to the 
Western and Caesarean types. That is to say, in many respects 
it deserts the text preferred by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
or Bernard Weiss, and agrees with that which, to varying degrees, 
was approved by von Soden, Vogels, and Merk. 

In addition to discussing the textual criticism of the New 
Testament in general and of the Gospels in particular, Bover 
deals with the special problems peculiar to the Pauline Epistles, 
the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse.® The results of his 


6 Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, pp. xxxvii-xl. 

6s Tbid., pp. xviii and xl; see also note 14 above. It may be mentioned that 
recent editors of the Iliad and the Mahabharata, contrary to Bover’s reluct- 
ance to accept the shorter reading, deliberately prefer the shorter to the 
longer variant; see my article, ‘‘Trends in the Textual Criticism of the Iliad, 
the Mahabharata, and the New Testament,” JBL 65 (1946) 339-352. 

6 In his discussion of the text of the Apocalypse (ibid., pp. lvi-Ixv), Bover 
deals with practicall¥ the same material which he published in expanded form 
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analyses are that manuscripts B and 1739 approve themselves 
as the best witnesses to the Pauline epistles (along with codex 
1852 in Romans).‘7 The text represented by D G F has often 
been accused of showing traces of Latinization; Bover thinks, 
however, that the extent of such Latinization has been con- 
siderably overestimated, and that what does exist may be easily 
detected by the critic. In the Catholic Epistles, codices 1739 
and 1852 approve themselves as best among ten cursive manu- 
scripts which Bover analyzed. 

In his discussion of the textual complexion of P** Bover refines 
Kenyon’s and Sanders’s work on this papyrus. He conjectures 
that as P45 represents a pre-Caesarean type of text in the gos- 
pels, so P* represents the same type of text in the Pauline 
Epistles. In an analysis of fifty variant readings in the first 
four chapters of Galatians, in which only a few codices agree 
with P#, Bover finds that the text of the Papyrus shows the 
greatest affinity with 1739, whose archetype seems to have been 
written at Caesarea.7° Bover believes that the Caesarean type 
of text in Paul is to be sought in von Soden’s sub-group I*% 


(containing 467, f1319, 436, 255, 69, 462, and 330), and sup- 
ports his view with a wealth of detail which must be read to be 
appreciated.” 

By way of conclusion it may be stated that among the chief 
contributions by recent Spanish textual critics of the New Testa- 
ment must be placed the analyses of P37 and the three Chester 


in EE a few years later and which has been summarized above near the close 
of Part I. 

67 Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, pp. xlvii. 

68 Tbid., p. xlviii. The matter is not, however, quite so simple as Bover 
would have one believe; see the careful study by Karl Th. Schafer, “Der 
griechisch-lateinische Text des Galaterbriefes in der Handschriftengruppe 
D EF G,” Scientia Sacra; theologische Festgabe zugeeignet seiner Eminenz 
dem hochwiirdigsten Herrn Karl Joseph Kardinal Schulte, Erzbischof von 
Kéln ... (Kéln und Diisseldorf, [1935]), pp. 41-70, the chief merit of which 
is to show how exceedingly complicated the problem really is. 

69 Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, p. liii. 

70 M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle; I1, Critique rationnelle, (Paris, 1935), 
p. 471. 

™ Novi Testamenti biblia graeca et latina, p. liv. 
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Beatty papyri, with the resultant demarcation in bolder relief 
of textual families. In particular, Ayuso has proved that the 
Caesarean text must be divided into a pre-recensional stage and 
into the Caesarean text proper. Bover’s contributions are many. 
Outstanding among them are two, the new methodology which 
he used to discover and evaluate textual relations, and his hand- 
some and convenient edition of the Greek Testament. With 
regard to the latter, although it is no doubt of some interest to 
know his reasoned opinion as to the true text in any one passage, 
of much greater significance and usefulness is his critical appara- 
tus. Here one can find cited, in the familiar Gregory-Dobschiitz 
system of referring to manuscripts, much information which 
had been available hitherto only in the unwieldy and occa- 
sionally inaccurate apparatus which von Soden drew up, as well 
as certain information derived from manuscripts collated ex- 
pressly for this edition. 


ADDENDA 


Subsequent to the completion of the above article, Profes- 
sor Ayuso graciously sent to the writer a reprint of his article 
referred to in footnote 28 above, namely ‘‘;Texto arrecensional, 
recensional o prerrecensional? Contribucién al estudio de la 
critica textual de los Evangelios.” In this exceedingly wide- 
ranging historical survey and critique of the methods of editing 
the text of the Greek Testament, the author first traces the 
chief stadia of criticism (‘‘the hegemony of the Textus Receptus; 
the hegemony of the critical text; the return to the second cen- 
tury’’), and then treats of the multiplicity of theories which have 
been set forth by way of attempting to isolate and evaluate the 
several types of New Testament texts. After the ‘‘arrecensional”’ 
method of editing the New Testament had been discovered to 
be false and inconvenient, as regards both the text and the 
apparatus, editors began to group the evidence into families 
and to attempt to go behind the major recensions of the third and 
fourth centuries to the “‘prerrecensional’’ text of the second 
and third centuries. This latter has been transmitted inde- 


7 EB, segunda época, 6 (1947) 35-90. 
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pendently, Ayuso believes, through the Western and the pre- 
Caesarean texts. He concludes, “If each of these families or 
groups has primal value in isolation, the sum of the two con- 
jointly can have decisive value.’’73 

Another comprehensive study from the pen of the same 
scholar, which likewise came to the present writer's notice too 
late to be included at its proper place above, is ‘‘Nuevo estudio 
sobre el ‘Comma Ioanneum,’ acompajfiado de la edicién critica 
del Cap. V de la primera Epistola de San Juan.” Ayuso first 
disposes of any ecclesiastical restriction which might inhibit free 
investigation of the problem by observing that, when the prin- 
ciple of universality is applied to the history of I Jn 5 7-s, one 
is warranted in drawing the conclusion: ‘“‘We believe that we 
stand on terra firma in denying the authenticity of the verse.’’’5 
Then, on the basis of about seventy manuscripts of the Vulgate, 
the author edits the text of I John 5 and traces the history of the 
origin and the evolution of the diverse forms of the comma.” 


73 Ibid., p. 90. 

™ B 28 (1947) 83-112, 216-235. The second installment of the article 
concludes with the notice that it will be continued. 

7s Ibid., p. 96. 

% According to the March, 1947, number of the Spanish Cultural Index, 
p. 38 (published in English by the Cultural Relations Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Madrid), del Alamo has an article on “‘Los ‘tres 
testificantes’ de la primera Epfstola de S. Juan, V, 7,” in Cultura Biblica, 
January, 1947, no. 32. This is unavailable to the present writer. 








THE DENSITY OF POPULATION IN 
ANCIENT PALESTINE 


C. C. McCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


ANY attempts have been made to estimate the population 

of ancient Palestine. It must be admitted at once that no 
accurate calculation is possible. The data for determining the 
numbers of ancient peoples fail us, as the wide diversity of 
supposedly scholarly results abundantly demonstrates. Indeed, 
Rostovtzeff, perhaps wisely, refused to commit himself to any 
definite figures." 

The famous calculations of Beloch, who placed the Jewish 
population of Palestine at 2,000,000, are still the springboard 
for many discussions.? More recent results range from Harnack’s 
estimate of 500,000 to Juster’s of 5,000,000 for the Jewish popu- 
lation, while S. W. Baron puts the non-Jewish population at 
300,000, the Jewish at 2,200,000, and F. C. Grant thinks it 
“safer to say 1144 to 244 millions.”3 Few persons, certainly no 
historian, would now repose confidence in Josephus’ rhapsodical 
flights of the imagination, although a figure of 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000, drawn from two unrelated statements of his, is still 


t The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941), II, 1140 ff. Referring to the Hellenistic world he says that we 
have “not even an approximate idea of the density of the population” (p. 
1142). 

2J. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt (Leipzig, 1886), 
pp. 242-249. This includes 500,000 in Transjordan. 

3 Adolf Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (3d ed., Leipzig 
1915), I, p. 10; Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans l’empire romain (Paris, 1914), 
I, pp. 209 f.; Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937), I, pp. 130-133; III, pp. 33 f.; Grant, The 
Economic Background of the Gospels (London, 1926), pp. 81 ff. 
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sometimes mentioned.4 F. M. Heichelheim, in his account of 
Roman Syria, does not venture a figure for all of Palestine, but 
suggests 400,000 for Galilee on the authority of Beloch.s Even 
this estimate is too large, for it gives a density of over 320 to the 
square mile. 

The laborious estimates of Lieutenants Conder and Kitchener, 
made during the Palestine Exploration Fund Survey of 1875 and 
1877, placed the population of Galilee’s 312 villages in an area 
of 1341 square miles at 103,000. In 1909 Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
man, after living for years in Palestine, estimated the then 
population of the 900 square miles corresponding to the Galilee 
of Josephus at 250,000 and the population of Josephus’ day at 
400,000, half living in 200 villages of 1,000 each, and half in four 
cities of 50,000 each. Clearly, as Masterman himself says, this 


4 Vita 45 (Sec. 235); BJ III, iii, 2 (Sec. 43). Josephus probably never com- 
bined them. The 204 Galilean cities and villages of the first statement, the 
smallest, according to the second, with the preposterous number of 15,000 
inhabitants, would contain more than 3,000,000 inhabitants, i. e., more than 
3,000 to the sq. mi., making nearly 18,000,000 for the 6,000 sq. mi. of western 
Palestine. Even those who once took Josephus seriously never dared to 
suggest such a figure, but discounted a large part of southern Palestine. A 
similar illustration of the trustworthiness of the ancient statistics is the state- 
ment of Pseudo-Aristeas (Sec. 116) that the original Hebrew patrimony 
consisted of 60,000,000 arourai, divided among 600,000 men, that is ca. 60,000 
sq. mi. with ca. 64 acres to a farm. The density of population is reasonable, 
but not the area. 

SIn Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938), pp. 158 f. (Beloch, op. cit., pp. 242 f.) Follow- 
ing Franz Cumont, Journal of Roman Studies XXIV (1934), 187-191, he 
estimates the population of an area which he sets at ca. 80,000 sq. mi., including 
all Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan, in the fifth century A. D., probably the 
time of its greatest prosperity, at 10,000,000. This is based on a statement of 
Theodoret regarding the Orthodox Greek community of Cyrrhus, lying on the 
rough southern slopes of the Amanus mountains, where he finds a community 
calculated at more than 200,000 in an area of about 1600 sq. mi., or 125 to the 
sq. mi. See Beloch, op. cit., pp. 246 f. Cf. Masterman below. The average of 
125 per sq. mi. gives Palestine 750,000. Beloch’s area for Galilee is 1235 sq. mi. 

6See the estimates for the various sheets, Survey of Western Palestine, 
I (London, 1881), which add up to this total. The volume nowhere summarizes 
the various items, and the items themselves come from various sources and 
dates. 
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“errs on the side of excess.”?7 Twenty years later, when English 
administration, aided by Jewish enterprise and charity, had 
greatly increased both population and productiveness, the 1931 
census placed the population of the four districts of Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Acre, and Safed, with an area of 925 square miles, at 
140,422, or about 151 to the square mile. In 1940 it was probably 
somewhat over 200 to the square mile.* 

This brief survey of opinion is hardly necessary to prove that 
no ancient data are available upon which to base even approxi- 
mately accurate estimates. Ancient statistics, whether in the 
Old Testament or elsewhere, give no sufficient basis for trust- 
worthy conclusions.’ Practically all of the calculations which 
modern historians have made from statements of ancient authors 
are rendered uncertain by the fact that it is impossible to know 
whether the figure given includes men only, or also women and 
children, and whether slaves and alien residents are counted. It 
is futile to rhapsodize over the numerous ancient tells which dot 
so many landscapes in Syria and Palestine, for the number 
occupied at any one time is now unknown, and it is impossible 
to determine how densely populated such cities and villages were. 
Some other basis of calculation must be found. 

There remains at least one possible recourse. Since the first 
world war numerous surveys of the resources of Palestine have 
been made by the government and by various individuals, 
commissions, and agencies. The six thousand square miles from 
Metullah to ‘Auja el-Hafir are now perhaps as well known as 
any other similar area. Carefully compiled census figures deter- 
mine present population. From what the land is now it is possible 
at least to determine certain limits within which estimates as to 
its ancient population can claim some degree of plausibility. 
Modern demographic studies suggest considerations which were 
not weighed by many calculators.*° 


1 Studies in Galilee (Chicago, 1909), pp. 131-134. 

8 See Frank W. Notestein and Ernest Jurkat, Population Problems of Palestine. 
Reprinted from the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXIII, (1945), p. 313. 

9Cf. W. F. Albright, Journal of the Palestine Oriental. Society, V (1925), 
20-25; Biblical Archaeologist, 1X (1946), 4,5,8,13. 

10 See, for example, Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass, and Daniel Craemer, 
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It must be granted that numerous factors are difficult to 
estimate. No survey of landscapes and soils can take account of 
the infinite variety of Palestine. Recent studies divide it into 
forty-two regions, each of which demands special treatment if 
agriculture is to reach maximum production." There is no reason 
to assume a decrease or even considerable oscillations in rainfall. 
But ancient populations inevitably fluctuated with the fluctua- 
tions of government and commerce. Inept and oppressive 
government, careless tillage, deforestation, and erosion have 
brought about deterioration in the long centuries of Palestine’s 
history. Ancient standards of living were doubtless low. Yet, in 
spite of the enthusiastic language of writers like the Deuteron- 
omist, Pseudo-Aristeas, Philo, and Josephus, there is no suff- 
cient reason to suppose that in ancient times the country was 
several times more productive than at present, especially since 
the developments of the last twenty-five years. Moreover, at the 
present moment the little land is probably already much more 
highly industrialized than it ever was in the past. Thus changes 
for the worse are offset by factors making for improvement. 
The present population and economic condition of Palestine can 
at least suggest something of what they must have been in 
ancient times. 

In ancient as in modern times there could have been little 
indigenous manufacturing in Palestine except such as depended 
on animal industry and agriculture. Palestine has fine limestone 
for building, but no marble or other stone worth exporting. It 
never produced timber for export as did the Lebanons, usually 
not enough for local necessities. The small supplies of copper 
and iron in the Wad? ‘Arabah and the hills near ‘Ajlan may have 
contributed significantly to the prosperity of Solomon’s kingdom, 
when imports were scarce and costly, but such resources were 
apparently exhausted long before the Christian era.” 

The country had only two main sources of wealth; one, its 
flocks, its herds, and its agriculture, depended upon its meagre 


Palestine: Problem and Promise. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1946; 
Notestein and Jurkat, op. cit., pp. 307-352. 
1D. H. Kallen and E. Rosenau, Geographical Review XXIX (1939), 61-80. 
12 Cf. Pseudo-Aristeas, Sec. 119. 
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acres; the other, the tolls from the caravans which traversed it 
between the fertile crescent and Egypt, between Arabia and the 
north and west, was due to its central position in the ancient 
world. The economic tolls from traffic depended upon what the 
country had to sell of pastoral and agricultural products and 
human service. In the ancient periods for which data are avail- 
able, Palestine has been able to produce a surplus only of wine 
and olive oil. It has had, therefore, not too much to offer. 
Western Palestine apparently has never produced enough grain 
to feed itself. 

A significant feature of Hebrew-Jewish history, indeed of the 
history of all Palestine and Syria, is the constant emigration of 
the inhabitants of that section of the Mediterranean littoral to 
other shores of the sea. The commerce of Tyre and Sidon and 
the settlements of Phoenicians at Carthage, in Spain, in southern 
Gaul, and elsewhere are well known. The Hebrews likewise 
emigrated. The Elephantine colony probably points to much 
earlier occupation than the date of its famous papyri. Apparently 
Jews were being used in Egypt, at Elephantine and Syene, as 
mercenaries before the Babylonian Exile, if one may trust 
Pseudo-Aristeas.% The distant Diaspora returning from the 
“north and west and Syene” in Second Isaiah (49 12) were prob- 
ably scattered abroad long before the Babylonian Exile and 
went for economic reasons, not because they were removed by 
conquerors as at the fall of Samaria and of Jerusalem.* The 
stories of the emigration of Jacob and his sons to Egypt and of 
Abraham's visits there because of famine suggest a pattern which 
must have been fairly constant in Palestinian history. It is 
probable that from the time of the Babylonian Exile far more 
Jews (not counting the ten “lost tribes’) lived outside of Pales- 
tine than within it. The Jewish population of the Roman Empire 
is estimated at from 4,500,000 to 7,000,000, of which from 1/10 to 
V4 lived in Palestine. The large number of Palestinians who can 


3Sec. 13; cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century (Oxford, 
1923), p. xvi; Eduard Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig, 1912), 
pp. 32-36; A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria (New York-London, 
1931) p. 598 f. 

% Deut 1716 hints at the exchange of Hebrew men for Egyptian horses. 
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today be found all over the world, living temporarily or perma- 
nently outside their land, may be taken as indicative of the past. 
Palestine is a healthful country but has never produced enough 
food and clothing to satisfy its own children.’ This tells nothing 
as to the number of inhabitants, but it indicates definite limita- 
tions as to the productivity of the land and forbids too high 
estimates of the density of the population, in spite of the fact 
that it always contained more people than it could successfully 
support. All of these considerations suggest that one way of 
discovering what population Palestine could have had is to 
consider the amount of its arable and irrigable land and the size 
of the agricultural population it can support as estimated by 
modern agricultural experts. 

The area of western Palestine originally included in the Man- 
date was almost the same as Hebrew Palestine, somewhat less 
than 6000 square miles. The large steppe and desert triangle 
which runs south from the Beersheba region to the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah has now been added making some 10,000 square'miles in 
all. However, aside from a few score of acres around the springs 
of ‘Ain Qoseimeh, ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, and ‘Ain Qadeis, there never 
could have been any intensive cultivation in that region, except 
possibly in Nabatean and Roman times and certainly in the 
Byzantine period. Its Byzantine towns probably had enough for 
a minimum standard of living when the winter rains were good, 
but all their cisterns and pools must have left them in dire 
straits in dry seasons. The ‘‘dust bowl” in the United States may 
serve to suggest what must have happened repeatedly in that 
region as well as at times in better parts of Palestine. The 
patriarchal, Elijah, and Ruth stories are sufficient evidence. 
These southern cities were originally caravan stations and they 
never could have had large populations. If one may judge from 
the area of the remains, a few hundred people would have lived 
in each. Recent borings and surveys made in the Beersheba 
region indicate that some hundreds of acres can be cultivated by 
means of the underground installations which have been used in 
parts of Syria since ancient times, but, so far as I know, no 


1 C. C. McCown, Genesis of the Social Gospel (New York, 1929), pp. 43-61. 
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considerable evidence of such use in ancient times has yet been 
discovered there. In any case no large population would have 
been served. The new Zionist settlements in this region have no 
ancient parallels, unless one considers the small Byzantine cities 
which flourished there for a time. 

It is obvious that an area which equals about two thirds that 
of New Hampshire and of which a considerable part is unculti- 
vable mountain and steppe could never have held a large popu- 
lation. Of western Palestine’s 6,000 square miles, or 3,840,000 
acres, a conservative estimate made by the Palestinian Depart- 
ment of Agricultu-e in 1921 under the direction of Colonel 
E. R. Sawer" classified 47 per cent, or nearly 1,800,000 acres as 
uncultivable forest, pasture (steppe), and swamp land. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres are limestone rock or rough wadi 
beds with precipitous slopes where no soil could ever have found 
lodgment. Much that is or has been under cultivation is ex- 
tremely rocky and rough, where only laborious terracing makes 
cultivation possible. Of the cultivable area of some 2,000,000 
acres nearly 40 per cent lie in the Beersheba region.?7 Here 
beautiful fertile acres, stretching as far as the eye can see in just 
sufficient undulations to provide drainage, receive less than 15 
inches of rain in a season, from Beersheba south eight inches or 
less.*® \ 

In 1921, after suffering from the devastating effects of Turkish 
military occupation and Allenby’s campaign, Palestine’s condi- 
tion may be assumed to represent what it often was in ancient 
times after a series of invasions or internal disturbances. Its 
condition in more favorable periods may be inferred from more 
recent studies. Dr. A. Reifenberg, soil expert of the Hebrew 
University, places the total cultivable area at 2,315,000 acres.» 


6 A Review of the Agricultural Situation in Palestine. Department of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, Palestine (Introduction dated March 16, 1922): see 
Pt IV, Appendix, p. 1. 

17 Of the total area under the mandate (10,000 sq. mi.), 45 per cent lies in 
the Negeb and the Sinaitic Peninsula with 4 to 5 per cent of the population; 
Nathan et al., op. cit. (above note 10), p. 124. 

38 Op. cit., p. 111 (rainfall map). 

19 The Soils of Palestine (London: Thomas Murby and Co., 1938), pp. 113-116. 
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His estimates envisage much further labor in draining swamps 
and irrigating hitherto uncultivated steppe and desert areas. 
The latest government estimate (1943) sets the cultivable area 
at 2,183,000 acres, while the Jewish National Fund now places it 
at 2,630,000 acres.?° Since the last estimate is based upon the 
results of extensive projects of amelioration and upon modern 
methods of cultivation, the sufficiently optimistic estimate of 
Reifenberg seems a better basis for calculating the agricultural 
potential of ancient Palestine. 

Even on the most optimistic assumptions, the number of 
people who, with the best modern methods, can be supported by 
an agricultural economy in Palestine is anything but colossal. 
The Jot viable, or “‘living farm,” is variously estimated, depending 
upon soil, climate, available water, and standard of living. In 
the calculations of the Palestine Partition Commission it varies 
from 2.5 acres for citrus plantations up to 100 acres for the 
lowest grades of farm lands.?* Oscar Gass in the Robert Nathan 
volume apparently allows almost the same acreage, 2 acres for 
citrus fruits, 4 or 5 for other fruits, up to 100 for unirrigated field 
crops.” Reifenberg allows an average of about 3.75 acres (1.5 
hectares) for irrigated holdings and from 25 to 37 acres (10 to 15 
hectares) for unirrigated.*3 

Clearly it is impossible to determine with exactitude the 
number of persons who may be supported by agriculture, except 
through an exceedingly careful survey of all areas and an appor- 
tionment of the various kinds of farms to all types of land. This 
has not been done, except perhaps in theory, and theory will 
almost always mislead.** By comparison with American practice, 
where experience has shown that 320 acres in dry-farming areas 
are barely sufficient and 10 to 20 acres of citrus and fruit orchards 
are minimal requirements, it is clear that such bases as those 
mentioned above envisage a most intensive and scientific cultiva- 


2° Oscar Gass in Nathan et al., op. cit., pp. 190 f. 

at Report (London, 1938), pp. 67 f., based upon a report of the Director of 
Land Registration. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 204 f. 

%3 Op. cit., p. 124, Table 72. 

24 See Gass’s remarks on mathematical calculations, op. cit., pp. 471 f. 
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tion and a very low standard of living. Moreover, so small a lot 
viable makes no provision for bad years and variable markets. 
It includes no safety factor. In ancient times unquestionably 
there was a low standard of living. Scientific farming was 
unknown. Nature, with its pests and its unpredictable variations 
of climate, had enforced a rough kind of safety factor by killing 
off or forcing the emigration of excess population. Even on its 
very optimistic basis, the Partition Commission found typical 
areas occupied by Arab farmers overpopulated. Portions of the 
hill country near Hebron had twice as many inhabitants as they 
could properly support. The Gaza subdistrict, which should have 
a population of some 45,000 actually had perhaps 70,000 depend- 
ent on agriculture.** The competent, practical, and unbiased 
specialists of the Melchett Commission found the Jewish colonies 
overcrowded in 1927.7 They can hardly be less so now. 

In 1937 Reifenberg estimated that there were 81,000 Arab and 
11,000 Jewish families settled on the land.?7 Allowing an average 
of four persons to a family, the agricultural population would 
amount to 368,000. If a population of three times this figure be 
added, to be supported indirectly by industry and trade based 
on a purely agricultural economy, it is possible to assume an 
economically self-supporting population of perhaps 1,472,000. 
In ancient times industry and foreign trade would have added 
only a few thousands. In 1937 the government estimated the 
total population, not including illegal immigrants and Bedouins, 
at 1,383,000, in 1940 at 1,478,000. It has, therefore, gone well 
beyond the saturation point, due to illegal immigration, to 
progressive industrialization, and to reclamation projects un- 
known to antiquity. 

In view of the quite abnormal conditions of the present time; 
viz., the presence of a friendly, intelligent, and helpful govern- 


2s Op. cit. (note 21), p. 72. 

% Reports of the Experts Submitted to the Joint Palestine Survey Commission 
(1928), pp. 27, 47-50, 53-57, 448 f., 488. 

21 The Soils of Palestine, pp. 122-125. 

2% The Administration of Palestine and Transjordan (Colonial No. 146, 


London 1938), pp. 221 ff.; Notestein and Jurkat, Population Problems of 
Palestine, p. 329. ; 
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ment, the vast amount of charitable and unrecoverable capital 
expenditure by the Zionist organizations and individual Zionists, 
the economic opportunities which Palestine enjoyed during the 
war, and its extensive industrialization at the hands of highly 
trained immigrants, the prosperity which it now enjoys is doubt- 
less far beyond anything the ancient world knew. Imagine 
Solomon, Herod, or Pontius Pilate ordering soil surveys or 
measures to combat schistosomiasis, tuberculosis, and malaria! 
Even taking full account of the low standard of living in ancient 
times, of the commercial advantages which Palestine then en- 
joyed as a path of trade between three continents, and of the 
sums contributed by returning pilgrims and by her sons who 
wandered abroad, one cannot assume so large a population in 
western Palestine, even in its most prosperous periods, as it now 
enjoys. 

In 1940, the average density of population, not counting the 
Beersheba subdistrict, was 290 to the square mile.?? This may be 
compared with 546 for Massachusetts, 281 for New York, 168 
for Ohio, 45 for Iowa, 44 for California, and 11 for Oregon. In 
France the average is 195, in Denmark 230 to the square mile. 
Only very highly industrialized countries, such as England, 
Denmark, and Holland, and highly productive but poverty- 
stricken regions such as the Nile Valley and Java have higher 
densities. In view of its climate and resources, Palestine now is 
rightly described as ‘‘a densely populated region.’’3° 

In consideration of the data presented above, the only con- 
clusion possible is that the population of ancient Palestine has 
usually been greatly overestimated. As to Hebrew times, W. F. 
Albright’s conclusions, based upon observations and studies 
running over many years, are fully justified. For the pre-exilic 
period, in the late eighth century he would set a maximum of 
300,000 for Judah and 600,000 for Israel. For Judah alone he 
estimates only 20,000 in 522 B.C., and 50,000 in Nehemiah’s 
time. The total population of Palestine at the time of the Hebrew 


29 In different parts of the Beersheba district it ranged from 10 to 35 to the 
sq. mi.; Notestein and Jurkat, op. cit. (above, note 8), pp. 311 f., 346. 

3° Gass in the Nathan volume, pp. 126 f.; Notestein and Jurkat, op. cit., p. 
311. 
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conquest he would estimate at about a quarter of a million, that 
of the opening of the nineteenth century.** 

Various fluctuations during the succeeding centuries may be 
safely assumed to have taken place, but with a gradual increase 
in spite of wars, rebellions, royal and priestly exactions, and the 
Roman conquest. In the first century of the Christian era, which 
was hardly the country’s most peaceful and prosperous period, 
the total population of western Palestine could hardly have been 
more than that of the 1931 census, taken just before the decade 
of mass immigration. It was then a little over a million. No 
doubt there were serious recessions during the two great revolts 
of 66-70 A. D. and 132-135 A. D. The late second and the third 
century, the period represented by the blossoming of Beth- 
shearim and the numerous synagogues of Galilee and even Judea, 
must have been a time of real prosperity, for both Jewish and 
non-Jewish populations.** Then, and during the Byzantine pe- 
riod, the marginal steppe areas were sufficiently protected to 
allow the growth of settlements at such places as Khalasa, 
Sbeita, and ‘Auja el-Hafir. However, during this period the 
Jewish population shifted from the south to the north in Pales- 
tine, and doubtless there was a considerable emigration to other 
parts of the ancient world. 

How the population in the first century was divided between 
Jew and non-Jew it is difficult to determine. Albright has placed 
the eighth-century coastal population, which was chiefly non- 
Hebrew, at 200,000 to 250,000. It is certain that after the Exile, 
Jews were wanting in Samaria and few in Galilee, but gradually 
increased in the latter area after the eventual Maccabean success. 
Josephus’ account of the war in Galilee in 66 A. D. confirms what 
would otherwise be assumed, that its population was far from 
being wholly Jewish. Cities which supported him in opposition 
to the Romans included only the mountains of interior Galilee 
from Gischala to the northern boundary of the Plain of Esdraelon 


3t From a personal communication of December 4, 1946; see JPOS, V (1925), 
20-25; BA, IX (1946), 4,5,8,13, and his forthcoming volume, Jews and 
Judaism. 

32 See M. Avi-Yonah, “Map of Roman Palestine,” Quarterly of the Dept. of 
Antiquities in Palestine, V (1936), 139-193. 
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and from Tiberias to Simonias, an area roughly 20 miles wide 
and 35 miles long. Judea lay in the inhospitable mountains from 
Acrabah south to the Neghebh, a territory of some 1200 square 
miles, which includes the uncultivable areas on the edge of the 
Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea and the sparsely settled Negh- 
ebh. The 700 square miles of Jewish Galilee may have had at 
the most 150 persons to the square mile or about 100,000 and 
Judea 90 or 100 to the mile, or about 100,000 outside of Jeru- 
salem. If one adds 100,000 for Jerusalem, which was Beloch’s 
well-considered estimate,*3 the total for Judea would reach 
200,000. Accordingly the total Jewish population in Galilee and 
Judea may be supposed to have been about 300,000. With the 
Jewish population in the Decapolis, the Shephelah, and the 
coastal cities, the total would fall below, rather than above 
Harnack’s estimate of 500,000. The total population of western 
Palestine would fall far under 1,000,000. 

This result serves, not to minimize, but to magnify the achieve- 
ment of the Jewish race. The miracle of this universe as the 
telescope, the microscope, and the cyclotron reveal it to us, and 
the miracle of human intelligence, a “‘little lower than the angels,” 
which masters the secrets of this universe, these two miracles are 
small in comparison with the miracle of the little land and the 
persecuted and martyred minority of a numerically insignificant 
people which produced a literature and a leadership which has 
influenced the world far more profoundly and beneficially than 
any other. 


33 Op. cit. (above, note 2), p. 248. 





I JOHN AND THE DIDACHE OF 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


OTTO A. PIPER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NE of the peculiarities of I John is the frequency with 

which the author refers to truths, which are held in common 
by himself and the recipients of his letter. These references are 
made by the author in order to buttress his basic argument, viz. 
that faith is a practical function and that the work of Christ 
has tangible results by which its reality may be known. This 
view, he says, is no innovation. It is directly stated in what we 
believe, or results necessarily from it as a logical consequence. 
The use of these teachings as basic arguments shows that they 
were regarded by the writer as final authorities, which any 
member of the Church would acknowledge without doubts or 
qualifications. 

The references are introduced in various ways. In some 
instances (2 9, 16, 18, 19, 21; 3 1, 2, 14, 20; 4 4, 7, 8, 10, 17; 5 4, 6, 9, 11) 
the causal conjunction 87 indicates that the author refers to a 
generally recognized truth, which serves as the minor proposi- 
tion in a syllogism. In other instances the correlative conjunction 
kadws supports a view by means of a valid analogy (2 6, 18, 27; 
33, 7, 23). Frequently the author points to what his readers 
know already (2 13, 14, 21, 29; 3 2, 5, 15, 16, 24; 42) or have heard 
(15; 27, 18, 24 (bis); 3 11; 43; see also 2 7, €vroA}) madara). At 


‘In all these passages, axovery does not simply designate the result of 
one’s being told. As in Mt 521, 27, 33, etc.; John 12 34; and in the phrase 
6 éxwv @ra (axovew) axovérw the verb is used here in a technical sense, 
like yow in rabbinical literature, where it refers to the acceptance of the 
halachic tradition, the nmyiwy (see W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der 
juidischen Traditionsliteratur I (1899), pp. 189-191). Mboffatt’s rendering ‘to 
learn’ preserves some of the force of the verb, but does not sufficiently express 
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times direct reference is made to a confession of faith (4 2, 3, 15; 
see also 2 22, 23) or to the faith common to the author and his 
readers (51, 5). In a few passages the writer refers to Christ’s 
own teaching (15; 227; 323; probably 421). These common 
truths are contrasted with views held by others, which in the 
writer’s opinion are either untrue or ambiguous, and which he 
invariably introduces by some form of éyeuv (1 6, 8, 10; 2 3, 4; 
4 20). 

There are at least thirty passages, in which the reference to 
the common faith is certain. In about twenty other instances 
the way in which the proposition is introduced leaves some 
doubt as to whether the author gives his own ideas, or what he 
regards as the common belief. These beliefs fall naturally into 
five groups: 


1. Credal Statements 


Some are given in the form, in which they were probably cur- 
rent in the author’s days: 


"Inoois éori 6 Xprords (5 1; 6 Xprords év capki énrydus 
42; see also 2 22); éxeivos éyavepwin iva tas duaprtias 
apn (35); els TovTo Evavepwdn 6 vids Tov Beov, iva Adon TA 
épya Tov diaBddov (3 8s); éxeivos brép Huav thy Yuxhv abrov 
téwxev (3 16); adros Hyarnoey Huas Kal dréorerhev Tov vidv 
abrov thacpov repl duaptiov judy (4 10; cf. 4 14); "Inoods 
> ee, = - > ’ ae £ 3. > 
éoriv 6 vids Tov Beov (55; cf. 5 13); aKxover hua 6 édv ai- 

, e. ~ ~w@ 
Tapeda (5 15) 6 vids Tov Oeov xe (5 20). 


the authoritative character and the social place of the ayvyeAla, which the 
readers have “heard”. These features are expressly stated in 2 24 and 311 
(cf. 2 John 6), where the dxovew is qualified by am’ apx7ns. This phrase, 
which is characteristic of the author’s style, does not simply mean ‘from the 
beginning of your Christian life’ (so, for instance, H. J. Holtzmann, Hand- 
kommentar IV [1908], 3rd. ed., p. 332) but rather ‘das Uranfangliche’ (ib. 
p. 326) or ‘das Altdberlieferte’ (p. 338); i. e. either ‘the tradition which has its 
origin in the very beginnings of your faith’ (so, for instance, Hans Windisch, 
Die Katholischen Briefe (Handbuch 15), 2nd ed. [1930], p. 114: ‘“‘Christliche 
Urtradition’’; cf. p. 123), or ‘that which was the first to be communicated to 
you, being the center of the message’ (so B. F. Westcott, The Epistles of St. 
John [1883], p. 5). 
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Other propositions, which may either be part of a primitive 
creed or of the authoritative teaching of the Church, are con- 
tained in the following phrases: 


Xpiopa éxouev ard tov ayiov (2 20; cf. 227) daglevra 
Huw at adpaptias dua 7d Svoya abrov (2 12); Téxva Oeov 
kahovpeda (3 1); Téxva Qcov éopev (3 1?, 2; cf. &k Tov Oeov 
éopev 5 19); weraBeBnxaper ex Tov Bavarov eis rHv Cwhv 
(3 14); kadas éxetvds éotiv kal hueis oper év TH KOoUW TOUTW 
(4 17); 6 Oeds .. . weuaptipnxey wept tov viov abrov (5 19); 
mas 6 yeyevvnpevos éx TOU Beov obx duapraver (5 18; duaptiav 
ov moet 3 9); 6 KOopuos Sdos €v TH Tovnp@ xeitar (5 19); 
fwHnv aidvov tiwxev 6 Beds Hyuiv (5 11). 


Furthermore, some of the titles given to Jesus were also authori- 
tative, to judge from their demonstrative force, e. g.: 6 G&ywos 
(2 20); 6 Sixasos (2 29); 6 ayvos (33; cf. 35 dpapria & 
abt@ obk Eotw); 6 am’ dpxjs (213, 14; cf. 11 8 fv am’ 
apxis). 

Also belonging to this group are the references to the authority 


of Jesus as teacher (2 27) and lawgiver (3 23), and as a moral 
example (2 6; 3 3, 7). 


2. Theological Axioms 


To this group we assign propositions, which are used by the 
author as primary authorities, though they are not likely to have 
formed part of a creed, e. g.: 


6 Oeds gas éor (1 5); pelf~wv eat 6 Beds THs Kapdias 
hua kal ywwoxer Tavra (3 20); 6 Oeds ayarn éotiv (4 8, 16; 
see also its corollary 4} aydamn éx Tov Qcov évtiv 4 7); abrds 
(apatos *) nyamrnoev jyuas (4 10, 19). 


3. Eschatological Prophecies and Convictions 


These might be grouped under the preceding heading but the 
kind of piety expressed therein makes it advisable to assign to 
them a special section. 
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avtixpiotos Epxerar (218); } oxotia mapayerar xal 7d 
gas hin gaive (2 8); éoxatn Spa éoriv (2 18); vov dvti- 
Xpiorot Toddol yeydvacwy (2 18); Suoror aiT@ évdueda (3 2); 
dpoueda abrov kadws éoriv (3 2); woddol Yevdorpoynra éé- 
edndvdnoay eis Tov Koopov (4 1). 


4. Moral Commandments 


pévere év ait@ (2 27, 28; presupposed in 2 6; see also 3 6, 24; 
4 13, 16); wy) Gyamware Tov KOopov unde Ta Ev TH Koop (2 15) 
Gyarapev &dAndovs (3 11; 4 11; cf. 4 21). 


5. Ecclesiastical Rules 


Tay mvevpa 5 Guodoyet "Incovv Xprorov év capxi édndAvdora 
ék Tov Qeov éotiv, kai wav mvedpa 6 Ave TOv “Inoovr éx TOV 
Qcov obk Eotiv (4 2-3). 


A great number of these propositions are introduced by a refer- 
ence to the readers’ axoverv. While this verb does not necessarily 
refer to oral tradition, but may be the rendering of OA Y3¥ intro- 
ducing written authorities,“ the lack of any mention of written 
authorities and the reference to the teaching of Jesus (2 27) 
may be taken as an indirect confirmation of the fact that we are 
here in the presence of oral tradition. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the original character of these traditions (a7’apxjs, 2 7, 24; 
3 11) as contrasted with teachings introduced at a later date. 
That they belonged to the authoritative oral tradition of the 
church can also be learned from the fact that parallel sayings 
are found in other New Testament books and in the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, which while substantially identical with 
them differ in their verbal expression in such a way as to make 
literary dependence highly improbable. It will suffice to men- 
tion just a few of them. 

As in I Jn 410, so in Rom 5 8 the coming of Christ and his 
atoning death are explained as an expression of divine love. 
’"Exeivos brép quay thy Woxyv abrov edwxev (I Jn 316) is 


ta See Erich Klostermann, Das Matihéusevangelium (Handbuch v. 4., 2nd 
ed.), p. 42. 
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paralleled by Mk 1045=Mt 20:38: dovvac tiv Woxqv abrov 
brpov avti o\@r, as well as by Rom 5 8s: Xpiords brép 
huav arédavey and I Clem 496: 76 aiva abrov edwxev imép 
huav 1. Xp. dxbpios hu@y..., kal THY capKa brép THs capKds 
huav kat thv yoxnv irép trav Wxav juor. In the latter 
passage the preposition baép points to a source more closely 
related to I John than to Mark, whereas the trichotomy in 
I Clem betrays the author’s misunderstanding of the original 
saying, in which Yvux7, like Hebrew 0B} designates ‘life’ rather 
than ‘soul.’ The eschatological cry: éoxarn & &pa éoriv (i Jn 2 18) 
has its equivalent in Ignatius’ exclamation: éoxatTou Katpot 
(ad Eph 11,1). The certainty that ) oxoria rapayerat kai Td 
gas Rin gpaive (I Jn 28) is paralleled by Rom 1312: 9 vv& 
mpoéxopev, ) 5é huépa Hyytxev. The commandment py 
ayarate Tov Kkdopov pnbé Ta év TS Kdopy (I Jn 2 15) has its 
equivalent in Jm 44 ovbx oldate Ott 7 guria TOU Kdopovu Ex- 
dpa tov cov éorw; There, too, the introductory formula 
points to a commonly held belief. In II Tim 4 10 ‘the phrase 
ayarayv Tov vuv aidva is used, which also occurs in Polycarp 
ad Phil. 9, 2. Ignatius (ad Rom 6, 2) exhorts his readers kbouw 
un xaptonove, in ad Rom 7, 1 he speaks of xdopov érrdupetodar 
as contrasted with the profession that Jesus is the Christ. The 
reference to the moral example set by Jesus (kadws éxetvos 
mepiewatnoev 26) has numerous parallels in St. Paul’s writ- 
ings (I Cor 11 1; Eph 5 2; Col 3 13; Phil 2 5; 3 17: I Thess 1 6) and 
I Pet 2 21. The idea of the imitatio Christi is particularly dear to 
Ignatius (ad Eph 10, 3; ad Rom 6, 3; ad Phil 7, 2). In the last 
passage the exhortation is introduced by the formula 76 6é 
Tvevpa éxnpvocev éyov. This would indicate that the idea 
was known to the bishop of ‘Antioch as an authoritative com- 
mandment of the Church though not given by Jesus himself. 


2 The authors of The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford 1905) 
rightly state that there is no indication that Ignatius knew or used I John, 
They intimate that Ignatius might have knowledge of the orai teaching of 
John (p. 83). In view of the relatively numerous substantial agreements he- 
tween Ignatius and I John one wonders whether that acquaintance was 
one with a common authoritative tradition or the actual teaching of 
John. 
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The ecclesiastical rule referred to in I Jn 42-3, by which the 
divine spirit and the spirit of Antichrist are discerned, is also 
enunciated by Paul in I Cor 12 3 though with the characteristic 
difference that in Paul the confession is to Jesus as the Lord, 
whereas in I John it is to Jesus as the Christ, who is come in the 
flesh. 

The relative date of the traditions referred to in I John can 
be determined by their style, their ethnic background, and their 
theology. With few exceptions these propositions are very 
brief: 6 Oeds Gyan éoriv, pévere Ex aiTa, GyaT@pev adAH- 
hous, éoxarn dpa éoriv, avtixpiotos Epxerar, 6 vids Tov 
@cov fe: etc. Those of somewhat greater length show anti- 
thetical parallelism, e.g.: 6 @eds gas éoriv Kai oxotia é& 
abt@ ovx ear ovdeuia (1 5); ) oxoTia mapayerar Kal Td pas 
hin paive (2 8); éxetvos épavepwin iva tas auaptias app, 
kal duaptia év abt@ ob eer (35, etc.) Both kinds of char- 
acteristics point to catechetical instruction. The simplicity of 
expression would indicate a desire to be helpful to people of little 
education. The parallelism as principle of expression presup- 
poses Jewish origin. Certain linguistic peculiarities require a 
Semitic original for explanation. Differences of verbal expres- 
sion in substantially identical phrases usually point to transla- 
tion from a foreign language, when awkward or unidiomatic 
terms or forms are found in one of the parallels, as e. g. in the 
alternation of ayamay (I Jn 215) and émidupetodar (Jam 4 4; 
II Clem 5, 6; Ign., ad Rom 7, 1), or of Spa (I Jn 2 18) and Karpol 
(Ign., ad Eph 11, 1; 1 Tim 41). Designations such as 6 dixatos 
(I Jn 21, 29; 37) and 6 Gyuos (I Jn 220), applied to Jesus, 
belong to the earliest stratum of Christian tradition.’ Aixavos 
as a title of Jesus occurs outside of I John only in Acts 3 14; 7 52; 
22 14; and I Pet 3 1s. In Jam 5 6, though here used in a broader 
context, the term may also refer to Jesus. Similarly 6 @ycos 
as a designation of Jesus is found elsewhere only in Acts 3 14 
and Rev 37. In Rev 610 the reference may be to God or to 
Christ. In Mk 1 2=Lk 4 34 Jesus is called 6 &yuos Tov Oeov 
cf. Jn 6 69;in Acts 4 27, 30 6 &yuos mais gov, to which probably 


3 Procksch, in Kittel’s Wérterbuch I, 102: ‘“‘sehr altertitmlich.” 
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as a synonym 70 yeyevvnuévov a&ywov (Lk 135) should be 
added.‘ Neither term is ever used by Paul or the Apostolic 
Fathers with reference to Jesus. There is nothing surprising in 
this fact because only to people reared in Jewish traditions 
could these titles convey the idea of Jesus’ Messiahship. Par- 
ticularly revealing is I Jn 43. Though the variant reading way 
mvevya 6 Aver Tov *Incovv has not been preserved in the text 
of any extant Greek manuscript,' its originality over against the 
common reading 6 uw duodoyel is proven not only by the fact 
that Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Tertullian 
have it, but especially by the fact that the Vulgate reads solvit 
Jesum. The difficulty the ancient Fathers had to make sense 
of this awkward phrase and their futile attempts to explain it 
as a reference to the union of the two natures in Christ® — for 
which purpose Jesum Christum would be required — point to 
the originality of this unique expression. It must have orig- 
inated in a non-Occidental mentality. In this phrase, Ave is 
to be interpreted in analogy with Mt 519 or 162s. It is the 
Greek equivalent of Hebrew $ma, Aramaic $p3,7 which with 
reference to the Law means ‘to destroy, annul, cancel, abrogate,”* 
or, if it be a parallel to the Avey in Mt 16 2s, it denotes freeing 
from exorcism or penalty, in which case it is the equivalent of 
Hebrew nit, Aramaic N7W."° In this sense the verb is not 
used in the Apostolic Fathers or later Greek theology. The phrase 
vey TOv *Inaovr, as its contrast with I Jn 4 2 and the parallel 
in I Cor 12 3s (a4vadeua "Inoovs) show, signifies a curse, whereby 
it is believed that Jesus will be deprived of his supernatural 


4 See Procksch, op. cit., p. 103. 

s Eduard von der Goltz, “Eine textkritiscne Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. Jh.,” 
Texte und Untersuchungen (N. F.), II (1899), 48 ff. 

6 The linguistic peculiarity of the passage is completely ignored by those 
scholars, who think that Aver was substituted for polemical reasons; see, 
e.g. Hans Windisch, Die Katholischen Briefe (Handbuch v. 15), 2nd ed. 
p. 127. 

7 Adolf Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthéus, p. 511. 

8 C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospeis, II, 47. 

9 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar Zum Neuen Testament, I, 241. 

10 Op. cit., p. 738 f. 
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power. It is not surprising that in Greek manuscripts this 
obscure phrase was replaced by an expression formed in parallel 
with the preceding verse." That even after this change the 
phrase did not make much sense to Greek theologians can be 
seen from the fact that Cod. Z adds xipiov and the Byzantine 
family Xpiordv.2 The fact that in another passage of I John, 
which also refers to the common tradition, the equally un- 
Hellenic phrase Ave Ta Epya Tov draBddov (3 8) occurs, makes 
our interpretation even more plausible. In that passage it is 
not stated that Jesus came to ‘dissolve’ or to ‘destroy’ the 
works of the Devil, which during his earthly ministry and prior 
to the Parousia he never did, but rather to deprive Satan’s 
works of their supernatural power, to break his spell, as far as 
the believers were concerned. 

While some of the Semitisms found in references to the tra- 
dition in I John might be explained by the language of the LXX, 
others must have originated in an Aramaic or Hebrew speaking 
group, and thus point back to Palestine. Conversely, such an 
expression as avtixpiotos, which is used as though well known 
to the readers of the epistle, definitely indicates the influence of 
an Hellenistic environment. The Hebrew language expresses 
the idea of a person wrongly occupying another person’s office 
by adding to the title of the officeholder the word "py. Thus 
Yevdoxpioto. (Mk 13 2=Mt 24 24) is the normal rendering of 
‘false Christs’ formed in analogy of such Hellenistic words as 
WevdorpeaBevTns, or YevdarrdcToXos. The formation avtixpto- 
Tos indicates a linguistic development. The original pevdd- 
xptoros has been assimilated to such Hellenistic formations 
as dytideos,'s ‘a rival god’ or davTidnuovpyéw. To a Greek 


1 Socrates, H. E. VII. 32, mentions ancient Greek MSS, in which the 
variant was still found in his days (von der Goltz, 1. c. p. 48.) 

% From a purely textual viewpoint the originality of Avec rév "Inoodr is 
advocated by Theodor Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, II, 585, 
note 6, 

3 Windisch, Die Katholischen Briefe, p. 120. 

™ A. E. Brooke, The Johannine Epistles (ICC), p. 89. 

1s Found in a magic papyrus edited by Wessely in Denkschr. Ak. Wien XLII 
(1893), p. 47, 702. 

%6 Clement of Alexandria. 
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mind, Wevddxpiotos designates an impostor who assumes to 
himself a false title, pretending to be the Christ without having 
his power or commission, whereas the Semitic equivalent means 
one, who has supernatural power but uses it in the wrong way 
and for antidivine purposes, just as the Wevdorpoyqrar do 
prophesy but not the divine truth. That the development from 
Yevddxpictos to avtixpiotos reflects a change of environment 
rather than a theological change can be learned from the early 
Christian eschatology of II Thess 2, where the &vdpwmos tis 
dvouias (v. 3) is definitely the antagonist of Christ. It would 
be futile to guess how many years it took to effect the termi- 
nological change.*? 

Theologically, too, the tradition referred to in I John repre- 
sents a relatively early stage. For instance, in the sayings be- 
longing to this group, Xpuordés is never used as part of the 
Saviour’s name. His name is Jesus, and Xpiorés is employed 
only in a predicative way to qualify his work as Messianic. In 
the New Testament this usage is confined to early formulations 
of the kerygma. It occurs frequently in Acts, in Rom 3 26; 8 11; 
I Cor 12 3; II Cor 4 4, 5, 10, 11; also added should be the waprupia 
*Inoov in Rev 12 17; 17 6; 19 10; 204. The latter expression, no 
matter whether pwaptupia is the self-manifestation of Jesus or 
the public profession to him, indicates that there was a time, 
when the Saviour was called simply by the name of Jesus. 
I Jn 42 must therefore be translated: ‘“‘who confesses Jesus as 
Christ come in the flesh.”” Throughout the New Testament the 
simple ’Ingois is found in books which also have "Ingovs Xpio- 
Tos or Xpuiotds *Inaovs. The simple name is usually employed 
in portions of the kerygma, or in such phrases as ebayyedifeodar 
tov “Inoovv (Acts 835; 1718), didadoxev mepi tov "Inaov 
(Acts 18 25; see also 28 23), or knpvacev tov “Inaovy (II Cor 
114). This is an indication that we are here in the presence of 
customary expressions, which were still used in a traditional 
way, when the common name of the Lord had become Jesus 
Christ. The use of the single name cannot be explained as a 
mere variation of the double name. 


11 See also Wilhelm Bousset, Der Antichrist (1895; Engl. tr. 1896). 
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Similarly, the titles dixavos and Gos given to Jesus are an 
outgrowth of Jewish thought and thus belong to an early stratum 
of tradition. They designate the perfection of Jesus as one who 
has fulfilled the commandments of the law, and thus is privileged 
to live in communion with God. In I John the title &ycos is not 
yet identical with the rabbinical and later Christian designation 
for God. Rather it has its parallels in the Old Testament desig- 
nation of the believers as ‘saints’ and more particularly in the 
phrase ‘Thy holy one’”’ (Ps 1610) which, as the reference in 
Acts 2 27 #. shows, must have been interpreted in a Messianic 
sense at an early time. The fact that in Acts the quotation 
follows the LXX, which reads Setos, is an indication, that the 
title Gyvos itself goes back to groups who read the Bible in 
Hebrew. Philo applied &@yos as a title to Moses."* Likewise, 
dixavos is not used in I John to characterize Jesus as the 
divine judge but rather designates in Jewish fashion the man 
who has fulfilled the law."? The frequent references to Jesus as 
the example of true life would also be signs of an early type of 
Christianity. The pessimistic view of the xéayos (5 19) and the 
ethical dualism based thereupon (2 15) reflect the radicalism 
inherent in the Jewish idea of election rather than Gnostic views, 
Otherwise the emphasis laid upon the man Jesus and his earthly 
life (4 2) and upon the anointment of the believers (2 20) no less 
than the eschatological emphasis (2 s, 1s; 5 20) would be in- 
explicable. 

What is the relation between these pieces of ancient tradi- 
tional teaching, on the one hand, and the rest of the epistle, on 
the other? Prof. von Dobschiitz, with reference to I Jn 2 23— 
3 12,2? and R. Bultmann, in a comprehensive analysis of the 
whole epistle,2* have tried to show that underlying the present 
text is a didactic hymn, which was used by the writer of the 
epistle as a ‘“Grundschrift” or “‘Vorlage,”’ into which he worked 


18 See Kittel, Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, I, 100. 

9 Op. cit., II, 190 f. 

20 Ernst von Dobschiitz, “Johanneische Studien I’ (ZNW [1907], 
1 ff.). 


2t Rudolf Bultmann, ‘Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes” (Festgabe fir 
Jiilicher, 1927), pp. 138 ff. 
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his own ideas as well as elements of primitive tradition.” Bult- 
mann does not give a complete enumeration of the portions he 
would assign to tradition or ‘Gemeindetheologie.” However, 
4 s, which we ascribe to the tradition, is included in his ‘‘Vor- 
lage,’’ even though in round brackets, indicating that Bultmann 
is not quite certain about its nature. Thus the only serious 
disagreement between his analysis and mine concerns 3 1. 
Although Bultmann himself points out that with oiéjapey or 
oldate the ‘“‘redactor” introduces traditions,?? he wants us to 
believe that in 3 14 and 15 the same verb was used to introduce 
the ‘‘Vorlage.”4 

Bultmann holds that there is not only a discrepancy of style 
between the “‘Vorlage” and the rest of the epistle, including the 
portions taken from tradition, but also a discrepancy of theology. 
According to him, the ‘‘Vorlage” would teach that Christ came 
to terminate the reign of sin, whereas the redactor of the epistle 
taught that Christ came to take away the guilt of sin.*5 I am 
unable to understand, why iva ras duaptias apy in 3 5 should 
be characteristically different from the ‘‘Vorlage,” to which 
Bultmann assigns 1 9 iva apy Huy Tas Guaptias. One might 
be tempted to inquire, whether any differences of Christology 
existed between the ‘‘Vorlage” and the rest of the epistle. Ac- 
cording to Bultmann’s reconstruction® the ‘Vorlage’’ does 
nowhere mention the name of Jesus nor refer to his work. Unlike 
35, which Bultmann assigns to the “redactor,’’ God — not 
Jesus — would be the grammatical subject of iva apy jua@v Tas 
Gpuaptias (19). There are three references to the Son found in 
the ‘‘Vorlage’”’ (2 23; 5 10, 12) but so little connected with its 
other parts that Bultmann preferes to transpose 2 23 to the 
fifth chapter. But even so the “‘Vorlage” would not be a logical 
whole. Why should its author insist so emphatically that belief 
in the Son is the basis for belief in the Father and communion 


22 Bultmann’s analysis is substantially accepted by Windisch in his Com- 
mentary on I John (see note 6, above). 

33 Op. cit., p. 146. 

24 Op. cit., p. 149. 

28 Op. cit., p. 147. 

% Op. cit., p. 157. 
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with him (2 23; 5 10, 12), when nowhere in the ‘“‘Vorlage”’ the 
work of the Son is so much as mentioned! 

The designation 6 vids (tov @eov) for Jesus is found eight 
times both in the traditions and in those portions of the epistle 
which are neither ‘‘Vorlage” nor traditions. If the words xai 76 
aiua "Inoov xt) in 1 7 were eliminated from the ‘‘Vorlage,” as 
Bultmann suggests, and were ascribed to the author or “‘redac- 
tor,” the latter would in this passage call the Saviour simply 
Jesus, as is done in those six traditions, in which the name of 
the Lord is mentioned, whereas the ‘‘author’ himself uses 
"Incovs Xpiords (1 3; 21; 5.6, 20). In 3 23, which is a tradition, 
the addition of *"Incov Xpiorov to the phrase Tov viov adbtov is 
probably the author’s work. This would be an indication that 
the author represents a later stage of theological development 
than the traditions to which he refers. No difference of purpose 
can be found, however, between the ‘‘Vorlage’’ and the work of 
the “author.” There is no evidence, for instance, to support 
von Dobschiitz’s contention?? that the Semitically tinged 
“Grundschrift’”’ taught moral similarity between the believers 
and Christ, whereas the Hellenistic ‘‘redactor” proclaimed phys- 
ical transfiguration. According to von Dobschiitz, both 32 
and 3 3 are the work of the “redactor.”” But xadapife. éavrdv 
Kkatws éxeivos ayvés éotuy in v. 3 definitely points to a moral 
act prompted by the example of Jesus, not to ritual or mystical 
purification. Like the ‘‘Vorlage,” the ‘‘author is anxious to 
show that the great truths of the faith have an ontological basis, 
and that they are not comprehended and truly believed until 
they manifest themselves in our practical life.’”’ The ‘‘Vorlage’’ 
teaches that people are born either of God or the Devil (3 s-9) 
and that a believer has passed from death into life (3 14). But 
so says the “‘redactor.” We are children of God (3 2), whereas 
the adversaries are of the world (4 5), and God has given us life 
everlasting (5 11; see also 1 2; 2 25; 5 13, 16). Similarly, from the 
proposition that God is light, the ‘“‘Vorlage” concludes that we 
have to walk in the light and to confess our sins (1 5-10). In like 
manner from the statement that we have an advocate with the 


27 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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Father, the ‘‘author” infers that the way of understanding this 
fact is by keeping his commandments (2 1-5), etc. 

Concerning the style, Bultmann would differentiate between 
the homiletical and didactic style of the ‘‘author’’ or “‘redactor,” 
on the one hand, and the apodictic-hymnical style of the “‘Vor- 
lage,”’ (Offenbarungsrede), on the other.?® That there is such a 
difference I would not deny. But as so often with the representa- 
tives of Form Criticism, Bultmann fails to establish his principle 
that differences of style have chronological significance. Even 
if it be granted that the antithetical style of the ‘Vorlage”’ 
differed from the antithetical parallelisms found in the Old 
Testament and in the Synoptic Gospels,?? his contention that 
the style of the “‘Vorlage” pointed beyond the Christian pale, 
would be unfounded. I Jn 1 6-10 has its perfect stylistic equiva- 
lent in the Pauline hymn I Cor 13, except that linguistically the 
adversative or concessive kal, e.g. kal... repimat@pev (I Jn 
16) is more Semitic than the corresponding 6é used by Paul. 
Furthermore I Jn 4 20-3, which belongs to the tradition, shows 
the same antithetical parallelism as found in the ‘Vorlage.”’ 
Von Dobschiitz pointed out that the “‘“Grundschrift” was Semitic 
in character.3° Bultmann questions this position and would 
ascribe the ‘‘Vorlage”’ to a Hellenistic environment. For this con- 
tention he relies principally on the theological background of the 
“‘Vorlage,” as distinct from the theology of the ‘“‘redactor.” But 
he has to admit that that ‘background is purely hypothetical,” 
since the ‘‘Vorlage’’ has nothing in common with that postulated 
dualistic-cosmological background." 

I doubt therefore, whether Bultmann’s attempts to use the 
difference in style as means of differentiating between three 
literary strata in I Jn can ever lead to any acceptable results. 
The term “Vorlage,” which implies that the author of the epistle 
would have worked his own ideas into an original document, is 


8 Op. cit., p. 141 f. 
29 Op. cit., p. 156. 
3° Op. cit., p. 7. 

3 Op. cit., p. 156. 
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a misleading petitio principit. I Jn 1 6-10 is probably a hymn, 
which may have been composed prior to the writing of the epistle 
and was incorporated into it practically unchanged. But in 
3 4-10, for instance, which Bultmann regards as ‘‘Vorlage,”’ is so 
interwoven with the present text that it can be disentangled 
from it only with difficulty, and by assigning some of the most 
striking and profound ideas of this passage to the author of the 
epistle; he would thus be far more than a ‘‘mere commentator.” 
Furthermere, in view of the theological incompleteness of the 
“Vorlage” and the impossibility to show any difference of pur- 
pose or theological outlook between the ‘‘Vorlage’”’ and the 
work of the ‘‘redactor’”’ I am rather inclined to regard the actual 
epistle as the work of a single author, and to treat the differ- 
ences in style, that exist between the ‘‘Vorlage’’ and other 
portions, in the same manner as those existing between I Cor 12 
and 13, for instance, or Eph 1-3, on the one hand, and 4-6, 
especially 5 22—6 9, on the other. In the person of the author, 
poetical vision and logical constructiveness, on the one hand, 
and catechetical zeal, on the other, are combined. The stylistic 
differences between the poetical and the parenthetical portions 
of the epistle would explain the fact that direct references to 
the tradition are lacking in the ‘‘Vorlage.’’ Genuine poetry is 
not argumentative. There are no ideas in the epistle, or in the 
“Vorlage” at that, which are not also found in the traditions 
referred to. The principal difference we can discern between 
the traditions and the rest of the epistle, is one of presentation. 
As taught in the circles to whom the epistle is addressed, the 
traditions must have existed as a great number of brief, unre- 
lated, sayings. These Christians obviously had not yet fully 
realized the basic oneness of the Christian message. To them it 
consisted of dogmatic propositions, on the one hand, and moral 
injunctions, on the other. The author presents them as the 
ideal of an integrated Christian life that originates in God, and 
that, after the pattern of the Son’s life, leads to full communion 
with both God and the brethren, and has nothing in common 
with the world. To reach this goal effectively the author com- 
bines didactic poetry with argumentative admonitions and 
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warnings, demonstrating the truth of his view both by reference 
to the common faith, and to confirmative experience that will 
result from following his message. 


32 In his commentary on the Johannine Epistles (Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary, 1946), which was not yet available at the writing of this article, 
Prof. C. H. Dodd, too, discusses the relationship between I John and the 
primitive Christian tradition. His conclusion is that the author of our letter 
“is justified in claiming that the substance of his message to his readers is 
neither more nor less than the original and unchanged content of the Church’s 
common faith” (p. XLII); though his forms of expression differ from those of 
most of the New Testament (p. XXVII). Prof. Dodd’s purpose is to show 
that the content of the writer’s message is an expression of the primitive 
Christian kerygma, and that it has its close parallels in the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Pauline Epistles. He must necessarily start from a more or less 
hypothetical idea of what constituted the original kerygma (his writings in 
recent years show that his view has undergone considerable modifications), 
whereas our method enables us to single out those elements in the epistle, 
which in the time of its writings were certainly proclaimed authoritatively. 
It is quite characteristic for Dr. Dodd’s method that the examples cited by 
him belong almost exclusively to the above-mentioned twenty cases which 
lack a special form of literary characterization, and where there is therefore 
some doubt, as to whether they are the author’s personal views or the common 
tradition. In a number of instances, the author’s manner of reasoning would 
probably support the use Dr. Dodd makes of them. General propositions, 
from which practical conclusions are drawn, or which are adduced as confirma- 
tion of a particular view, can probably be regarded as portions of the Primitive 
Tradition. 








RESTITUTIO PRINCIPII AS THE BASIS 
FOR THE NOVA LEX JESU* 


HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS 


UNIVERSITY OF MARBURG 


N the pericope of divorcement (Mk 10 1-12; Mt 191-9) a 
good deal has been written; but in recent literature there 
is no discussion of an interesting problem. As a rule, we find 
merely the statement that Jesus in his answer to the Pharisees 
on the bill of divorcement, went back to the primeval will of 
God, as pronounced' in Gen 1 27, 2 24; thus he revoked Moses 
through Moses, Deuteronomy through Genesis. But the question 
which we will treat here goes farther: did the repeal of a Mosaic 
law through the earlier law given at the time of creation rest on 
a principle? Does the precept which is chronologically (in the 
history of redemption) the earlier of two possess greater author- 
ity? Is the primordial ipso facto closer to the will of God? In 
other words, when Jesus said, am’apx7s 5é ob yéyovey obtTws 
(Mt 19 8) did he set up a critical rule for the validity of the law 
in general? Has the restitutio princtpit ever been regarded as a 
critical principle of the nova lex Jesu? 
For an answer we will have to examine the following problems: 
I. Do we meet with this idea elsewhere, outside or within early 
Christianity? 
II. In post-apostolic times has the attitude of Jesus towards 
the Old Testament law ever been given this meaning within or 
outside of orthodox doctrinal teaching? 


* Translated from the German by the Epitor. 

t Thus J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender, (Guetersloh 1930) pp. 67 ff., 
speaks of “‘conception of paradise,” “primordial true will of God,” “‘paradisi- 
acal original state of creation” as the meaning of Mt 19 8. 
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I 


If a general rule of this kind had been valid before Jesus, it 
should be found in Jewish writings. In Hellenistic Jewish litera- 
ture I have found no traces of such a conception. To be sure, 
Philo? repeatedly regards creation as the manifestation of the 
metaphysical principle of the truth-knowing vods. But he 
connects the law with revelation, not with creation. He never 
reduces the authority of a Mosaic commandment by a reference 
to an occurence in the story of creation or in the life of the 
Patriarchs. True, he knows of an unwritten law of nature 
(G&ypagos vouos; cf., e. g., de justitia §3); but he never opposes 
it to the Mosaic law. Nor have I found anything in the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha pointing in this direction. 

In the rabbinical literature, however, I came across an opinion 
which seems to present formal analogies— the reply to this 
interesting ‘heretical’ question: if circumcision is of such para- 
mount importance for Jewish religion, why is it not mentioned 
in the Decalogue? This question is put to R. Elieser ben Hyrk- 
anos (ca. 90 p. Chr.) by Akylas, for whom it is important because, 
as a proselyte, he will have to be circumcised. R. Elieser’s answer 
is: The precept of circumcision was given earlier than the 
Decalogue, namely in Ex 19 5: ‘‘Now therefore if ye will obey my 
voice indeed, and keep my berith (covenant) [understood as 
berith milah or covenant of circumcision], then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people? 

Here a well-known rabbi uses chronological priority to 
strengthen the authority of a special law: the commandment of 
circumcision preceded the Sinaitic revelation, and indeed is a 
prerequisite for it. However, the analogy does not really mean 
much, because this dialogue takes place under the stress of 
apologetics and the intention of the rabbi was merely to coordi- 


2 Cf. H. J. Schoeps, Rund um Philon, (MGWJ 1938, 272 ff.). 

3 See Tanch. 7b 74 20b (Akylas is here misread ‘Agrippa’); Aggada Ber, 
chapt. 17, end; Pesikta rabbati, ed. Buber, 116 f. Pes. rabb. brings one more 
conversation on the same subject between a woman from Sepphoris and Josua 
bar Halaphta, who, however, wants to derive the precept of circumcision from 
the fourth commandment. 
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nate the importance of circumcision with that of the Decalogue, 
which shortly before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era was frequently held up in Jewish missionary propaganda as 
the center of Jewish law. 

One reason, however, more than any other, rules out this 
analogy for our argument: it does not use chronological priority 
of a divine law to abolish a Mosaic commandment of a later 
date — an impossibility in rabbinic theology. Pre-Mosaic Torah, 
such as the ‘‘Noachian precepts,”’ never lessened the authority 
of Mosaic legislation. On the contrary, the latter was always 
understood to enlarge and complete the first; for God revealed 
his plan of salvation progressively, and only on Sinai did he 
deliver it in its entirety to Israel. 

We must conclude, that if Jesus propounded such a norm, its 
authority stemmed exclusively from his person. There was no 
accepted Jewish tradition on this point. 

That Jesus refers to no authority but his own (contrary to 
Jewish usage) is considered by modern theology as a proof of his 
Messianic consciousness, of being the Son of Man. This sense 
of personal authority is also manifest in his disputes with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, about the law, but most of all in the 
antitheses of the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus contrasts 
his own teaching with the words of the Torah and sets his under- 
standing of the will of God against the traditional interpretation 
of the law. Kuemme! (ZNW. 1934, 126) has rightly called this 
‘Jesus’ going to the very roots of the will of God, a return to 
God’s will in all his infinite greatness.” 

A situation resembling the pericope of divorcement we find 
Mk 7 9-13, where the commandment of honouring the parents 
was put higher than the precept of Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt 
keep thy vow” (23 24), because it contains God’s will more 
clearly. Here Jesus has made another distinction of rank within 
the law of God, and has evidently regarded the commandment of 
Decalogue as primary.‘ However, in this case the statement was 


4 Cf. B. H. Branscomb, Jesus and the Law of Moses, New York 1930, p. 173: 
“The distinction, which he drew, was not between oral and written Torah, 
but between those precepts in both which his prophetic consciousness affirmed 
as the primary will of God and others of a secondary or contradictory nature.” 
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not made so clearly, because it was part of a polemic against the 
mapaddcers of the Pharisees. The explicit word of Mt 19 8 (“‘but 
from the beginning it was not so’’) is missing here. 

The idea that the earlier revelations of the will of God rank 
higher than the later ones appears also in Paul, Gal 3 15 18. The 
promise made to Abraham and his seed is more primary source 
than the Sinaitic legislation which was added much later as a kind 
of ‘codicil to the promise’ (Oepke). We even find (3 17) the time 
elapsed expressly given as 430 years (following Ex 12 40). Here 
the law of Moses in toto is subordinated to the earlier promise. 
The purpose, however, was different: Christ, “the seed of 
Abraham,” must be, as the heir of the promise, older than the 
law, which is almost presented as hostile to the promise. Paul 
therefore does not wish to establish a ranking seniority within 
the law; but God’s revelation of his will before the law was given, 
and outside of it through the promise to Abraham. Its chrono- 
logical priority thus provides the scriptural evidence for Christ’s 
superiority to the law. 

It has often been noted that the figure of the human testament 
becoming irrevocable through the death of the testator (God!!) 
and described with technical terms of Roman law was not well 
chosen. In any case, Paul also shares the notion that what is 
chronologically earlier is nearer to the primary will of God, and 
therefore in validity ranks above God’s later proclamation. The 
view, however, that a divine law of earlier origin is not only 
superior to a later one but can even cancel it, cannot be found 
in Gal 3 15-18. 

Lastly, the decree of the Apostles, which represents a reductio 
legis for proselytes, could be interpreted as a return to the 
primary meaning of the law, insofar as the améxerdat eldw- 
AoduTwr, kai alwatos, kal mvuxT@v, kal mopvetas (Acts 15 29) 
seems to correspond to the Noachian precepts. This, however, 
was nothing but the established Jewish usage regarding prose- 
lytes. The Noachian precepts were never meant to replace the 
law of Moses. As a binding norm for the Christian way of life 
the ordinance of the Apostles did not survive for long, if, indeed, 
it was at all valid in the Christian communities converted from 
paganism. We shall see, however, at least Tertullian understood 
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the decree of the Apostles as a restitutio legis initit, as if it 
intended to reduce the entire question of permitted and forbidden 
foods to the prohibition of blood in Gen 9 4. 


II 


In post-apostolic times we begin our search for a restitutio 
principii as critical norm for the nova lex Christi with the inter- 
pretations of the pericope of divorcement. We actually find that 
Mt 19 s was understood as a manifestation of Jesus as the restorer 
of the original law of creation. 

Tertullian, who in his Montanistic period had so fiercely 
argued against second marriages, proclaimed the indissolubility 
of the first marriage even after the death of the consort as a 
divine precept of the law of creation restored by Jesus. In de 
monogamia 5, speaking of the indissolubility of marnage, he 
says Quae utique lex est, suo nomine tunc [this reading is main- 
tained by Esser against Oehler’s: non monimentum), quoniam st 
ita factum est a primordio, invenimus nos ad initium dirigi a 
Christo. “It therefore is a law, so indeed on its own authority, 
for if it was observed from the beginning, we can understand 
that Jesus refers us to the first beginning.” Tertullian goes on 
to say that Moses’ expedient of a bill of divorcement was pre- 
cisely a proof of original prescription about the indissolubility 
of matrimony (sine dubio ad initium revocat matrimonii individ- 
uitatem). Christ annulled divorce to restore the original state of 
constant faithfulness (ibid ch. 9; ch. 14). 

Tertullian, incidentally, in ch. 14 welcomed the fact that 
Christ disannulled what Moses had allowed because of the 
hardness of their heart as a confirmation of the Montanistic 
thesis that the Paraclete could abrogate the second marriage, 
which Paul in his forbearance (“for it is better to marry than to 
burn” [Cor 7 9]), had permitted (I Cor 7 39). 

In an earlier work (adv. Marc. IV, 34), however, Tertullian is 
far less definite on the exegesis of Mt 1924. because of his 
polemic purposes. Marcion had found there evidence to prove 
the contradiction between the teachings of Moses and of Christ. 
Tertullian is forced to explain Jesus’ attitude towards divorce as 
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follows: Etiam non contrarium Moysi docet, cuius praeceptum 
alicubi (!) conservat, nondum dico confirmat. ‘His teaching is not 
in contradiction to the teachings of Moses, which he partly 
preserves; but on the other hand, I do not say that he (fully) 
confirms.” 

What matters here, however, is that at least late in life 
Tertullian concludes from Mt 19 2 4. that the restitutio principit 
is the principle of the nova lex Christi. In developing further the 
thought of de monogamia, ch. 5, says, Et adeo in Christo omnia 
revocantur ad initium, ut et fides sit circumcisione ad integritatem 
carnis illius, sicut ab initio fuit; et libertas ciborum et sanguints 
solius abstinentia sicut ab initio fuit; et matrimonii individuitas, 
sicut ab initio fuit; et repudit cohibitio, quod ab initio non fut; 
et postremo totus homo in paradisum revocatur, ubi ab initio fuit. 
“‘And thus in Christ everything is referred back to the beginning: 
thus faith reverts from circumcision to the unimpaired state of 
the flesh, as it was in the beginning; thus the freedom to eat of 
all foods and to abstain from blood alone is restored as it was in 
the beginning; and likewise the indissolubility of matrimony, as 
it was in the beginning, and the prohibition of divorce, which 
was not (allowed) in the beginning. Finally, the whole of man 
will be brought back to paradise, where he was in the beginning.” 

Starting from indissoluble monogamy, which for the Montanist 
Tertullian was paramount, he advocates Christ’s alleged general 
reductio legis to the primary conditions of creation’ which limit 
the Mosaic dietary precepts, in conformity with the decree of 
the Apostles, to the abstention from blood, and confirm the 
priority of the unimpaired flesh against the later commandment 
of circumcision. All this is part of the far-reaching doctrine that 
Christ is the restorer of paradise, who brings back Adam to the 
initial status; because, just as the beginning points to the end 
(A to Q), so the end will go back to the beginning (© to A). 

We have here an echo of the theory of recapitulation of 
Irenaeus® which concerned itself with the avaxegaXaiwats, i. e., 


5 Tertullian speaks of the imitit forma restituenda, ... ut (homo), quod ab 
initio fuit, muniat (de monog. 9). 

6 On this cf. Harnack Dogmen Geschichte XIV, 558 pp; 607 pp; Staerk ZNW 
1936, 90 pp., and RLAChr. 1 (1942), 411. 
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the restoration of fallen man to the state of original creation, 
through Christ the Redeemer, and with the return of the primor- 
dial days at the end of time. In this process there also takes place, 
according to Irenaeus, a restitutio legis through Christ: Et soluta 
est ea, quae fuerat in Adam praecepti Dei praevaricatio, per 
praeceptum legis, quod servavit Filius hominis, non transgrediens 
praeceptum Dei.... “‘Adam’s transgression of the divine law 
was canceled through the commandment of the law, which the 
Son of man observed by not transgressing God’s commandment” 
(adv. haer. V, 21, 2). 

Christ therefore, according to Irenaeus and Tertullian, an- 
nulled later laws in favour of the earlier simple laws of primordial 
creation. Particularly in Tertullian, the dogmatic premise of 
this is the notion used by the Christian Apologists (Justin, 
Tatian, Clemens of Alexandria, Julius Africanus, Eusebius) in 
attacking paganism, namely that the authority of a precept 
increases with its ancientness.? The oldest of all laws is that 
which in the beginning was given by God to Adam and Eve in 
paradise; Tertullian identifies it with the unwritten law of 
nature.* In adv. Jud. 2 he says explicitly: In hac enim lege 
Adae data omnia praecepta condita recognoscimus quae postea 
pullulaverunt data per Moyses.... ‘For in this law of Adam all 
those precepts are contained which were later given in such 
great number by Moses.” 

This primordial law — primordialis lex quasi matrix omnium 
praeceptorum Dei — had already contained the precepts of the 
Decalogue, as he tried to prove by an ingenious interpretation 
of the story of the Fall.2 All precepts of the later law were 


7 Tertullian stated this principle clearly in Apolog. 19: Primam ’(igitur) 
instrumentis istis auctoritatem summa antiquitas vindicat. 

8 Tert. speaks Adv. Jud. 2 of “another unwritten law”’ which was in existence 
before the Mosaic law of the stone tablets, and was observed from nature. 
We meet here with the Stoic idea of &ypagos vouos, derived from Aristotle, 
and also shared by Philo, Maximus of Tyre and others. See H. A. Wolfson, 
Philo Il, 173 f£. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. 

9 The identity of the Decalogue and the law of nature has frequently been 
maintained. Cf. Irenaeus, adv. haer. IV, 5, 1; 16, 3-4; 24, 3; Epideixis 96; 
later Const. A post. VI, 19; Ambrosius, Epist. 73, 2; Ambrosiaster, ad Rom. 3, 
20; ad Tim. 1, 1, 11, and others. 
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allegedly divine enlargements of the general and primordial law, 
because God in later times had to assume the duties ofa teacher. 
According to Tertullian therefore, the work of Christ in regard 
to the law of the Old Testament —- at least in regard to the bill 
of divorcement — has consisted in his revoking the law of Moses 
in order to restore God’s original enactments. Later writers even 
went so far as to identify the law of Christ with God’s law of 
creation, and celebrated Christianity as its fulfilment.'° 
Elsewhere (de oratione 1) Tertullian tried to show in greater 
detail in what points the coming of Christ affected the Old 
Testament law." But he fails to give us the principle according 
to which certain Mosaic precepts are abrogated through Christ’s 
restitutio principii. To formulate such a rule, Tertullian would 
have had to distinguish within the law the precepts which 
constituted a development of the forma initii, from those which 
could not, as new laws of Mosaic origin, be derived from it. 
However, apart from the opinio communis patrum (well defended 
by Irenaeus) that the nova lex Jesu consisted of strictly moral 
laws (the Decalogue, as reduced to its original meaning in the 
Sermon on the Mount and Lev 19 1s), this question was never 
treated fully, so as to list the two types of Mosaic laws, in the 
ecclesiastic tradition. There was but the single instance of the 
repeal of the bill of divorcement sanctioned by Jesus’ authority, 
which attained practical canonical importance at a later time.” 


t0 Thus Origen (Comm. in. ep. ad Rom. 11, 9; c. Cels. V, 37, 40) simply 
equates leges naturales or in corde scriptae witn the laws of Christ, and who 
admits the Mosaic law into this identification only in so far as it is understood 
secundum spiritum, non secundum literam. Eusebius sees in Christianity 
altogether a renewal of the pre-Mosaic law, and regards the creed of the 
Patriarchs as identical with that of Christ. It was Christianity, he said, which 
had fully developed tne pre-Mosaic world religion misunderstood by the Jews 
(Dem. ev. 1.6). 

% Quidquid retro fuerat, aut demutatum est, ut circumcisio, aut supletum, ut 
reliqua lex, aut impletum, ut prophetia, aut perfectum, ut fides ipsa. 

Cf. the collection of material by A. Ott: Die Auslegung der nil. Texte 
ueber die Ehescheidung, Muenster 1916. Later interpreters usually do not take 
much notice of our problem, since they are interested in quite other matters. 
There is an interesting interpretation of Chrysostome, not cited by Ott, (Hom. 
XIV, 4 in ep. ad Rom.), where Chrysostome thinks, that it was perhaps less 
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Beyond this, however, orthodoxy could not set up normative 
rules. The case was different for heresy because it did not object 
to new rules if they happened to support its particular doctrines. 

Among the heretics, the later Judaeo-Christians or Ebionites 
connected the Messianic character of Jesus with his perfected 
fulfilment of the law, and nevertheless produced a reductio legis of 
their own.* The Ebionite Jesus— according to their inter- 
pretation of Mt 5 17— fulfilled a lex breviata by abrogating 
what did not belong to the law (Ps. Clemens, Hom. 3, 51), namely 
the allegedly spurious Pentateuchal texts which found their way 
into the Mosaic law through defective transmission or through 
the influence of demons. In order to restore the genuine divine 
law, Jesus removed these false pericopes, and as the true prophet 
transmitted the knowledge of the true law as a secret tradition 
(7d pvoTnpLov T&V ypag@r) to the faithful (i. e., the Ebionites). 
This secretior legis intelligentia (Rec. 1, 74) may be found in 
God's creation, into which the true law has been laid, for creation 
is a btaypagy veod (Hom. 1, 18), a document written by God’s 
own hand (Hom. 3, 45). 

This Ebionite theory of law, chiefly known through the pseudo- 
Clementine fiction, contemplates Jesus’ Messianic mission as a 
restitutio principii which is a restoration of the vduos aiwvios 
(Hom. 8, 10). Since there is proof that the Ebionite gospel 
included the pericope of divorcement (Fragment 40, Waitz; 
Hom. 3, 54), the Ebionites will in all probability have regarded 
Mt 198 as an important testimony of Jesus for their theory, 
which they of course founded also on a number of other logia, to 
which they gave peculiar interpretations.“ 


difficult to observe the Mosaic law than the primordial law Jesus had re- 
stored. 

%3 For this section I refer to my monography (unpublished yet) on the 
Theologie des Judenchristentums in which I give detailed evidence on this. 

1% So the saying (Mt 15 5), “Every plant, which my heavenly Father has 
not planted, shall be rooted up.” They interpreted it as meaning that the 
spurious pericopes are rooted up by Jesus’ mouth; so in the apocryphal saying 
of Jesus, yiveode tpamefirar ddxiuor, was understood to mean become 
bankers (or money-changers) able to distinguish between the good coins and 
counterfeit (i. e., the false pericopes). 
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Thus apparently the Ebionites advocated the same principle 
which we have found in Tertullian: certain parts of the Mosaic 
law were regarded by Jesus as spurious texts and were removed 
in order to restore the original legislation. Looking closer, how- 
ever, this restoration proves to be rather arbitrary, for only those 
parts of the Mosaic law are rejected as anti-divine which are 
condemned by Ebionite theology: bloody animal sacrifices, 
disparaging stories about the Patriarchs, the representatives of 
true prophetic inspiration, the use of anthropomorphisms in 
connection with God, etc. Conversely, Sabbath laws, circum- 
cision, dietary laws, precepts of purifications, and other rites 
were strictly observed and even in part enforced more rigidly by 
the Ebionites than by the Jews. Divorce seems to have been 
practised without misgivings, at least by the later Ebionites.*s 

The Ebionites, in conclusion, had developed a systematica] 
theory on Old Testament law: it enabled them to set up concrete 
rules about the contents of the restitutio principii. But the 
result, the nova lex Jesu as they taught it, was completely outside 
the ecclesiastical tradition, and was therefore rejected by the 
Fathers as a crypto-Jewish heresy. 

A somewhat different situation is met in the case of an impor- 
tant theological document, less at variance with orthodox doc- 
trines: the letter of the Gnostic Ptolemy to Flora, a lady of 
rank. Here the criticism of the law is more detailed and less 
arbitrary than among the Ebionites. With Harnack'® we may 
call this letter ‘‘a precious literary document,” on a higher 
intellectual level than that of the Church in general. Ptolemy 
also appeals to the ‘‘apostolical tradition, which we have received 
through a succession (6tad0x7), together with the rule of judging 
everything by the standard of the teaching of our Saviour” 
(5, 10). 

Ptolemy (2, 4 ff.) also proceeds from Mt 19 s, and states that 


1s According to Epiphanius 30,18 they permitted remarriage up to seven 
times. But we have no other evidence for this. For material see my article 
“Ehebewertung und Sexualmoral der spaeteren Judenchristen,” to be pub- 
lished in Conjectanea Neotestamentica Upsaliensis. 

%6 Der Brief des Ptolemaeus an die Flora (Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin 1902), 512, 524. 
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Moses has given the law of divorce kata avayxnv 61a thy TOV 
yevouodenuevwy aodéverav; nevertheless it is in contradiction 
to God’s primordial law. In 2, 9 he comes to this conclusion: 
“Tt therefore cannot be denied, that the law given by Moses 
himself, proves now to be different from the law of God, although 
we have shown this on one point only.” 

Ptolemy’s theory of law distinguishes fundamentally the 
divine from the Mosaic part of the Pentateuch.*? The latter 
consists of additions introduced by Moses (im6 ris idias 
évvolas épumpevos) to make things easier for man, who found 
the observation of the law too hard a task."* Matters are further 
complicated by Ptolemy’s distinction within divine law itself of 
three heterogenous and non-equivalent elements: the eternal 
law, identical with Decalogue; the law which is interwoven with 
injustice, i. e. precepts presupposing a wrong such as the slaying 
of the murderer, the ius talionis, etc. Lastly; the allegorical and 
symbolical parts of the law (all ritual precepts, such as the 
celebration of Sabbath and Passover, fasts, circumcision, etc., 
which the Saviour has transfigured from the realm senses and 
appearance to the spiritual and invisible realm. 

Christ has abrogated the last two groups: the divine law 
contaminated by wrong through repeal, the symbolical precepts 
through spiritualization. The parts added by Moses, as well as 
the ordinances of the scribes, were abolished. All of this, being 
imperfect, does not come from God but from an intermediary 
inferior to God, whom Valentinus calls the ‘‘Demiurge.”” Christ 
raised to tAnpwots only the pure divine law, in which no foreign 
substance was mixed. This is the Decalogue, ‘‘those ten words 
which were distributed over the two tablets of stone, to guard 
against what we should flee, and to inculcate what we should do” 
(3,2). Valentinus does not say explicitly that the Decalogue is 


17 Because of Mt 153f., Ptolemy (2, 10) writings of the Pharisees, and 
through misunderstanding regards them as belonging to the Mosaic law. 
Apart from the additions to the law made by Moses, he postulates sections of 
purely human origin devoid of inspiration (devrepwoets), ascribed to the 70 
elders. 

18 The Const. Apost. also know of such additions by Moses, which they call 
éxeicaxra (1, 6; 6, 20; etc.). 
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the primordial law of creation, but since he makes Mt 19 8 the 
basis of his theory of law, this must have been his opinion. 

Of all the documents of the old church, Ptolemy’s letter to 
Flora contains the most penetrating discussion of Christianity’s 
relations to the Old Testament law because it has critically 
analysed the material and arranged it systematically. Here, in 
a position half-way between Marcion and the Church, an 
adequate theory about the Old Testament law has been devel- 
oped, making it possible for Christian communities to observe 
the precepts essential to them and to disregard the rest without 
being forced to condemn them. However, this critical analysis 
of the law was not adopted by the Church. Thus his derivation 
worked out by the heretic Ptolemy from Mt 19 s (‘‘but from the 
beginning it was not so”). Of the restitutio principit as a prin- 
ciple, for the criticism of the Mosaic law was not given a chance. 
The Church has understood the nova lex Christi as a doctrine of 
redemption, which was not to be developed by reaching back to 
the times before Moses but by advancing to those after him. Two 
hundred years later, through Augustine, the Church likewise re- 
jected a similar system developed by the Manichee Faustus. 

As we see, the pedagogical conception of the law of Irenaeus 
(and also, in part, Tertullian’s), according to which creation, 
revelation of the law, and gospel represent progressive stages in 
the divine ‘‘education of the human race,’”’ has been more suc- 
cessful than the suggestion found in Mt 19 s. However, because 
they penetrate far deeper into the problems with which the 
jaw of O. T. has always presented to Christianity, the ideas of 
Ptolemy’s letter, even though deviating from the norms of 
ecclesiastical thinking, ‘‘bear,”” to quote Hilgenfeld’s"® pertinent 
remark ‘‘memorable witness as to how, in its youthful years 
Christianity, was concerned with questions which later ortho- 
doxy by-passed without qualms.” 


19 Die clementinischen Recognitionen und Homilien nach ihrem Ursprung und 
Inhalt (Jena 1848), p. 65. 





THE LAST WORDS OF JESUS 
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HE last words of Jesus recorded by Matthew are (27 46): 

"HNL, HAL Aaya caBaxPavi = Inpaw xpd »by ry. Mark, 
however, is more Aramaic (15 34): EAwi, wi, Aappa caBax- 
Gavi. In both gospels it is reported that some persons who were 
standing by thought that Jesus was calling upon Elijah —3P 9x 
or more probably mx (II Kings 13). If so, it would seem that 
ry would be the more correct and likely reading for one can un- 
derstand how a confusion could arise between rb and mx 
but not through Mark’s T>N "TDN. 

While it is true that Matthew’s reading presents some dif- 
ficulties due to the mixture of Aramaic and Hebrew, they are 
not too serious. It is quite possible that »by secured a foothold 
in the language of the people for liturgical purposes: Targ. Ps 221, 
INPsav 7D biwn »by »by, is exactly parallel to our case. It is 
interesting to note, however, that there is another indirect 
source which seems to confirm the »by reading. 

In the Gospel of Peter, (5, 19) Jesus is declared to have said 
on the cross 7 divapis you, 7 divayis wou “My Power, my 
Power.’”’ It is supposed that the declaration given in this gospel 
stems from Gnostic circles who might have very well formulated 
such an expression as ‘‘My Power, my Power.’”’ I am inclined 
to believe however that the words of Jesus in such a parallel 
setting would not have undergone such variation. Perhaps the 


variation has a linguistic basis. 
46s 
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We know that Peter was a Galilean and was easily identified 
as such by a maid-servant through his Galilean pronunciation 
(Mk 14 70). We are told in talmudic sources that the Galilean 
dialect did not enjoy a reputation for clearly articulate speech. 
There is an instance related of a Galilean who went through the 
market place) 08 298D> 70x, 119 ToxT xded Aa NOAA 
pnwp> rons 22709 son Inww aNd», sd row "ARDd 
"sp>19 TDN 1s wad? rx? 

“‘A certain Galilean said to them, “‘Who has an ’immar? Who 
has an ’immar? They said to him, “You gabbling Galilean! Do 
you mean a hamar [donkey] to ride, or hamar [wine] to drink? | 
’Amar [wool] to wear, or an ’immar [lamb] for slaughter?” 

It is evident then that the ‘gutturals’ &, N, Y, in the Galilean 
speech were scarcely audible or distinguishable to the native 
Judeans. 

If Peter was a Galilean, he could have misheard or mis- 


understood the tradition. For ry “my God” he could have 
heard or interpreted on “my Power.” 


How did Peter make this error? The reason appears fairly 
simple. He did not recognize or did not know the verse in Ps 22 1. 
This is not strange for other persons standing by thought Jesus 
cried to Elijah. At any rate, it is clear that the ‘Peter’ reading 
would support that of Matthew.’ 


t For the text see, Max L. Margolis, A Manual of the Aramaic Language of 
the Babylonian Talmud, 1910, p. 34.* For other stories of inaccurate pronun- 
ciation on the part of the Galileans, the reader is referred to b. Erub. 53b. 

2[Eprtor1aL Note]. A less attractive, more commonplace, explanation of 
the 7 divayis pov in the Gospel of Peter would be that divayts is merely, 
like the Hebrew ha-Geburah, ‘“‘the Power” (cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism I, 374, 
472) a metonymy for “‘God.”” The word divauts is used in this sense in Wisd. 
of Sol. 13; 5 23; 12 17; Mk 15 62 (= Matt 2664; cf. Lk 22 69) quoting Ps 110 1. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Companion to the Old Testament, by John E. Steinmueller,S. T. D., S. Scr. L., 
and Kathryn Sullivan, R. S.C. J., Ph. D. New York City: Joseph F. Wagner, 
1946. Pp. vi+406. 


This latest volume in the impressive series of biblical introductions and 
“companions” from the industrious pen of Father Steinmueller and his col- 
laborator is again a notable achievement. As is gradually becoming known 
in non-Catholic circles, there is in progress a tremendous movement for the 
vulgarization of the Bible, that is, for the translation of the Bible into the ver- 
naculars and the widest possible diffusion of Scripture among the Catholic 
masses. The best official directives for the biblical movement will be found 
in the papal encylical, Divino A filante Spiritu, issued in 1943. In this historic 
document equal attention is devoted to the encouragement of biblical scholar- 
ship, including intensive philological and archaeological research in ancillary 
fields, and to the promotion of the use of the Bible for devotional and liturgical 
purposes. 

Among new developments which may surprise many Protestants is the 
new translation of the Psalms from Hebrew intc Latin, designed to replace 
the Vulgate translation for general use among the clergy and even in the 
liturgies. In other words, the Spanish position at the Council of Trent, that 
the Vulgate is not only the canonical authority in dogmatic questions, but 
also the only acceptable Catholic Bible, is unequivocally rejected. The Vul- 
gate remains authoritative in the theological domain, but is merely one of 
many good translations, with special appeal to Catholics because of its unique 
history, in other respects. 

The Responsa of the Pontifical Biblical Commission with regard to the 
limits of critical enquiry in the Old Testament field were issued between 1905 
and 1910, after prolonged study on the part of an eminent committee, weighted 
rather heavily, as might be expected in such a serious ecclesiastical matter, 


on the conservative side. As is well known, some of the so-called Modernists, 
467 
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such as Loisy, had moved so far to the left in their criticism that more ortho- 
dox Catholics were scandalized and a strong reaction sent in. The reviewer, 


as a convinced Protestant, believes that the reaction went too far and that 
the Responsa were too narrow in their decisions. However, they put a check 
to the excesses in literary and historical criticism which were rapidly spread- 
ing from Protestant to Catholic circles. As a result Catholic O. T. scholarship 
has been pretty free from the unparalleled effusion of futility which has been 
characteristic of Protestant scholarship in this field during the past half cen- 
tury. Nor does the reviewer wish to deny either the positive or the negative 
value of a considerable fraction of O. T. research in non-Catholic circles! 

It is undeniable that the publication of the Responsa made Catholic O. T. 
scholarship rather sterile in the fields of literary and historical interpretation 
for over a quarter of a century. Now, however, an able new generation of 
Catholic biblical scholars is developing, among whom the reviewer is proud 
to count some of his own pupils. This generation interests itself in Assyri- 
ology, Egyptology, and archaeology; in textual and literary criticism; not to 
forget many other important special fields of significance to the biblical scholar. 
These scholars generally consider the Responsa, not as a bar to research, but 
rather as a guide — moreover, as a guide which requires changing interpreta- 
tion as the situation changes. New facts and new problems have come into 
the foreground, and some of the positions against which the Responsa were 
directed are now becoming historical curiosities. To illustrate, I heartily en- 
dorse the sensible words of Coppens in the third edition (1942) of his excellent 
Histoire critique des livres de l’Ancient Testament (p. 181) about the formula 
of the Biblical Commission in 1906: salud substantialiter Mosaica authentié et 
integritate Pentateuchi. Coppens points out that the term substantia is used 
“au sens scolastique,”’ and opens ‘‘perspectives trés larges.” 

European Catholic biblical scholarship is much broader than the compara- 
tively young American discipline, and one cannot expect the views of Lagrange 
(in his later years, following adhesion to a more extreme position in his earlier 
career), Van Hoonacker, Coppens, and many others (very different, of course, 
in detail) to prevail in this country. It is far better to make haste slowly in 
developing American Catholic biblical studies. 

All this is by way of introducing non-Catholic readers of JBL to the current 
Catholic situation, in order to make the reviewer’s comments intelligible. 
We hasten to congratulate the authors on their production of a volume almost 
perfectly adapted for use in Catholic schools and colleges, as well as for read- 
ing by both clergy and laity. The arrangement is simple and logical, the style 
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lucid and easy even for highschool students to grasp without effort. They 
cover such subjects as archaeology (including a sketch of prehistory and the 
principal methods and results of excavations in historic sites), biblical his- 
tory (in five chapters), prophetic literature, poetry, Job and the problem of 
suffering, wisdom literature. In dealing with biblical scholarship as such the 
authors are very seldom in error when dealing with facts; their control of 
archaeological and extra-biblical data is not so good, but here again they make 
few errors of fact. They are very conservative, but their conservatism is rela- 
tive, not absolute. A Murillo of the last generation would probably be shocked 
at much that he would find in this volume. On the other hand, no prominent 
European Catholic scholars of this generation would take such a conservative 
attitude (to judge from their publications). The authors recognize the antiq- 
uity of fossil man and admit the probability of biological evolution (pp. 62 f.), 
but they prefer the “literal” interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis to 
the spiritual or allegorical one which most recent Catholic thinkers prefer. 

The ordinary Protestant scholar will probably not care for the first, third 
and fourth chapters, unless he is ultra-conservative; but he will find his sym- 
pathy and interest increasing with each chapter, reaching a climax in Chap- 
ters IX—XI, dealing with Hebrew poetry, Job, and the wisdom literature. 
These last chapters will, moreover, offer almost any biblical teacher who is 
not ultra-radical in his views a very useful summation of material. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Problémes du livre d’Habacuc, by Paul Humbert, Neuchatel: Secrétariat de 
l'Université, 1944. Pp. 303. Fr. 12. 


Integral to Humbert’s discussion are the findings of Gunkel in the literary 
study of the Psalter; he devotes twenty pages to a similar analysis of Habak- 
kuk, and reaches the conclusion that the book consists of a lament and an 
oracle, followed by a second lament and oracle, then a body of five impreca- 
tions, and lastly a tephillah (psalm). The examination is worked out with 
thoroughness and care, entailing lengthy studies of phrases characteristic of 
these types of literature elsewhere in the Old Testament; it partakes of that 
ponderous nature which perhaps is inescapable in sound scholarship. After 
three pages of study of the imprecations, for example, we are told, what doubt- 
less most readers regard as fully obvious, that Hab 2 5b-20 certainly belongs 
to the literary genre of imprecations! A more striking conclusion from the 
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analysis, however, is that the book in its four clearly marked literary types 
reveals a union of prophetic and cultic literature. Since Humbert holds the 
entire book to be authentic, this has important implications as to the char- 
acter of Habakkuk himself. 

The study then proceeds with a careful and detailed criticism of the text 
of the entire book. Numerous emendations are advocated, although without 
dogmatism, others that have considerable currency among scholars are re- 
jected; no transfers of material are permitted, except that 2 17 is held to follow 
properly v. 13; the only deletion is of 2 14, which is claimed to have been bor- 
rowed from Is 11 9b. 

Through the following 170 pages Humbert examines the literary relation- 
ships of the vocabulary of the book. The section is a model of scholarly use 
of the Hebrew concordance. It claims to establish firmly the close relations of 
Habakkuk with cultic lyrics and with literature commonly dated about the 
end of the 7th. century, and in this latter regard supports Humbert’s convic- 
tion that Habakkuk is to be dated about 601 B. C. But probably the reader 
will find greater interest in the two concluding chapters, ‘‘L’identité du tyran 
dans le livre d’Habacuc”, and “L’oeuvre et l’homme.”” The tyrant, who is 
not merely the object of the imprecations, but also the oppressor complained 
of in 1 2-4, 12-17, is King Jehoiakim! Habakkuk was a priest; he experienced 
his religious questionings and insights in the actual course of his official duties 
in the temple. There ensued, as a written document, first 2 2-4, which in 
obedience to the divine command was inscribed on a temple diptych (hallu- 
both, v. 2), but soon the rest of the book also. This then was used in the temple 
ritual; Habakkuk solemnly intoned it in bold defiance of the oppressive Je- 
hoiakim, and, as the liturgical notes in ch. 3 indicate, the people took their 
proper part. 

Humbert’s study is impressive. He manifests high scholarly competence, 
thoroughness, and restraint. His results also are attractive and conduce 
strongly to assent. It is great gain to have a tragic period of Biblical history 
illumined and the character and activity of a prophet of the time delineated 
with such vividness as here. Further the notable parallels adduced from Jere- 
miah’s denunciation of Jehoiakim lend cogent support to Humbert’s identifi- 
cation. No serious student of Habakkuk may lightly dismiss Humbert’s 
work. 

But the case does not rest here. Nothwithstanding all his excellence of 
method, Humbert’s main conclusions must be adjudged at the best no more 
than plausible guesses, and at the worst definitely wrong. 
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The identification of the tyrant proceeds from the wording of 2 5. The verbs 
‘asaph and gabats are used with the preposition ’el; elsewhere these phrases 
mean always to gather troops, or the like, hence this verse does not speak of 
the subjection of peoples but rather of ‘“‘un prince judéen qui s’était associé 
diplomatiquement, militairement ou culturellement, 4 toute sorte de peu- 
plades étrangéres” (p. 268). But surely this is very thin. In 1 15 ’asaph is 
certainly used of the subjection of peoples, though figuratively it is true, and 
the same in Is 10 14. In both cases ’el is not found. But it will require serious 
argument — which Humbert does not give — to show that the addition of 
this preposition imparts a quite different force to the verb. Then, so the argu- 
ment goes, in 28 goyim rabbim and kol yether ‘ammim are the Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites who joined the Chaldeans when Judea was at- 
tacked. This is nothing but party pleading; it is not judicial weighing of 
evidence. Humbert has merely succeeded in showing either that Horst and 
Rothstein are right in claiming that various later accretions have obscured 
the original reference to Jehoiakim, or else that they and he are all alike 
wrong. 

Humbert sees the “‘mechant,” that is Jehoiakim, in the second lament 
(1 12-17) as well as in the first and in the imprecations. Part of his evidence 
is provided by the last words of v. 13; relative to a foreigner, a Judean would 
have been considered tsaddig, and by converse a foreigner would have been 
equally non-tsaddig. Similarly the ascription of ’emunch to the tsaddig in 2 4 
implies that the sin of the oppressor was the lack of this virtue. On both counts 
he must have been a Judean. Both considerations are so weak as to tempt the 
use of violent ephitets. And to relate the words of 1 12-17 to a petty Judean 
monarch is merely a distortion of fair exegesis. 

A fundamental problem, which Humbert has inadequately handled, is that 
of the original unity of the book. He gives, it is true, an able exposition of its 
unity of theme. But such argument is not worth the space he gives it: the 
conclusion was already obvious to every serious reader of Habakkuk. It all 
hangs about a single topic. The theophany and declaration of faith in chap- 
ter 3 are a superb answer to the questioning of chapter 1. Yet this is far from 
demonstrating a single authorship. Especially if Humbert is right, as he ap- 
pears to be, in claiming that the book attained liturgical use, then its complete 
authenticity is highly dubious. One need cite only the admittedly composite 
character of many Psalms, which yet possess a magnificent ritualistic unity, 
in order to realize how skilled the directors of the ancient ritual were in weld- 
ing together disparate literary elements. True, Humbert finds evidence of the 
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coherence of chapters 2 and 3 in the closing words of the former. But doubt- 
less many will feel that this evidence is worth just precisely nothing at all! 
And when one takes into account the mythological source of chapter 3, which 
strangely Humbert has essentially ignored, the issue is thrown back where it 
was: chapter 3 is almost certainly “spurious.” 

The situation in regard to the discovery of Habakkuk’s personal life is simi- 
lar. The facts may have been as Humbert states them, but certainly his 
evidence is flimsy in the extreme. In the main it consists of the phrase ‘al 
mishmarti 'e‘emodh (2 1); to stand upon one’s mishmereth was to take up one’s 
appointed priestly duties. And so here the words cannot be figurative; Habak- 
kuk was a priest to whom this profound revelation came in the course of his 
official functions. But the common expression for such priestly performance 
is shamar mishmereth, though sometimes the verb matsabh is used instead. Both 
phrases, however, occur in non-priestly meanings. The single parallel to the 
expression in Hab 2 1, even when supported by four passages where the verb 
is in the hiph‘il, is insufficient to bear the weight of Humbert’s conclusion- 
Likewise the presence of the article in 2 2 (halluhoth) is slight evidence for a 
temple diptych upon which the oracle was to be written. Strangely, Humbert 
takes no account of idiomatic uses of the Hebrew article. 

Text criticism is a matter of such detail that only a few comments may here 
be offered in regard to the fifty pages of Humbert’s careful, and in general 
commendable, handling of the wealth of problems in the text of this little book. 
It is odd that he accepts the reading namuth in 1 12 — and builds not a little 
on it — notwithstanding the clear tradition that it is a tigqgun sopherim. The 
handling of the text of the theophany in chapter 3 is least satisfactory, because 
of the basic oversight already mentioned: Humbert fails to take adequate 
account of the sources of the poem, hence denies himself the guidance pro- 
vided by the old myths here apparent. In 2 4 he would have done better if, 
instead of seeking a double chiasm, he had experimented with the idea that 
lo’ yashrah is merely a clumsy gloss on the unfamiliar ‘upplah. He is emi- 
nently right when in v. 5 he ignores the suggestion that w’ aph ki hayyayin is 
to be corrected to hoy. But the emendation of hayyayin to hezidh is highly 
precarious, and the deletion of bogedh injures the meter: it is a dubious course 
to regard similar words as indicative of corrupt dittography. 

One further sampling of Humbert’s methods and results will suffice — with 
however the caution that these, generally adverse, comments do much less 
than justice to the merits of his criticism. In 1 11 he holds that the second half 
of the verse gives no acceptable sense, since the subject of v. 10 is the Chal- 
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deans, that of 11a is rua, and that of 11b “est de nouveau un étranger, probable- 
ment identifié par les auteurs du texte hébreu actuel avec les Chaldéens” 
(p. 37). Consequently by emendation he secures the meaning for the verse: 


Sur ce est passé l’esprit et s’en est allé 

Mais, moi, j’exposerai ma remonstrance 4 mon Dieu” 
And this then records an incident of Habakkuk’s spiritual experience. It is 
the spirit which first spoke to him in v. 5 that now leaves him! The result is 
highly dubious, but its textual basis still more so. For is ruah the subject 
of 11a, and not the same Chaldeans as in v. 10, with rua} then an adverbial 
accusative? And why should the present text of 11b be judged unacceptable? 
In reality it is entirely consonant with the context and movement of thought. 
After the arrogant aggression of the Chaldean described in vs. 8-9, ‘Then he 
sweeps on like the wind and is gone, that guilty one whose own might is his 
god.”” It is a suitable, one might say a necessary, conclusion to the descrip- 
tion, and a pointed introduction for the “‘lament’’ of 12-17. Nor may one ob- 
ject, as Humbert does on occasion, that the Chaldeans as agents of God’s will 
would not be now condemned. Are they not condemned in vs. 6, 7, and 9? 
And what of the parallel in Isaiah’s attitude to the Assyrians? 


WriiaM A. IRwIN 


Prophetic Religion, by J. Philip Hyatt. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1947. Pp. 188. $1.75. 


In this excellent book we are offered a study of the seven most important of 
the canonical prophets of the Old Testament — Amos, Hosea, Isaiah of Jeru- 
salem, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Second Isaiah — viewed in relation to 
the ministry of Jesus. The opening chapter briefly surveys Israelite prophecy 
before Amos. Here it would have been an advantage to have a rather fuller 
treatment, setting Israelite prophecy more securely in the background of an- 
cient oriental prophecy, and offering some treatment of the relation of the 
canonical prophets to older and contemporary prophets. Early prophecy is 
characterized as ecstatic, and in this respect the canonical prophets are dis- 
tinguished, yet not too sharply distinguished, from their predecessors, the 
author hoiding that while they were not normally subject to such experiences 
they occasionally knew them, and especially in the moment of their call. It is 
a little surprising to find the suggestion that Elijah was consciously opposed 
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to ecstasy. References are made to contemporary ‘false’ prophets, but a fuller 
study of the varieties and relations of the prophets, and especially in connex- 
ion with the question of ‘Cultic Prophets,’ would have been a gain. On this 
question, and on the recent tendency to resolve much of the prophetic litera- 
ture into liturgies, fuller guidance than is given in the occasional references 
to ‘Cultic Prophets’ might have been expected in a present-day handbook. 

The reviewer must also confess his disappointment that Moses is excluded 
from the prophetic succession on the ground that he was a leader and a law- 
giver. Jesus, who is recognized to have been more than a prophet, is yet fitted 
into the pattern of a prophet, and it would not have been difficult to recognize 
that Moses, the greatest creative figure of the Old Testament, was a prophet 
and more than a prophet. On p. 47 the prophet is defined as ‘the medium by 
which the word of God was given to men,’ and by this definition it is hard to 
deny Moses the title of prophet. For Hyatt observes on p. 15 that ‘he was a 
man who spoke for God in a very special sense.’ Marti observed! that ‘he is 
only rightly understood when he is conceived as a prophet,’ but few modern 
works, with the exception of Volz’s Prophetengestalten, treat him in this con- 
nexion. 

A brief account of the seven prophets selecied for treatment is followed by 
studies of their call, their criticism of contemporary society, their view of his- 
tory, both past and future, their attitude to the cultus, their patriotism, and 
their theology. While there is little that is original in the interpretation or 
in the critical views on which it rests, there is a freshness of presentation that 
will make the book widely useful, and it is to be warmly commended both to 
the general reader and to the student. 

Following Albright’s view that the word ndbi’ means ‘one who is called (by 
God),’ Hyatt rightly places great emphasis on the experience of the call of the 
prophets, and brings out the variety of the ways in which the divine con- 
straint was laid on them. In this connexion he discusses the vexed question 
of Hosea’s marriage relations. Here he adopts the view that chapters 1 and 3 
both relate to Gomer, and that the description of her in 1 2 is proleptic. Her 
infidelity only began after the birth of their third child, when she was first 
expelled by Hosea and afterwards brought back into his home. The crucial 
moment of the prophet’s career, when he received his distinctive message, is 
then found to be referred to in 3 1. Against the view that Gomer was a temple 
prostitute before Hosea married her, which has found so much favour in re- 


* The Religion of the Old Testament, English translation, 1907, p. 64. 
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cent years, Hyatt objects that the marriage would in that case have been 
patently immoral. To rescue a woman from an immoral life for honourable 
marriage can hardly be so described, though the issue is not to be determined 
either way by a priori considerations of this kind, and cannot be determined 
with certainty at all. 

On the composition of the book of Ezekiel, where such variety of view has 
been found in the last generation, Hyatt follows Matthews in a view which is 
similar to that of Herntrich. He refers briefly to the more radical views of 
James Smith, Torrey and Irwin, but does not mention the more recent work 
of Messel.? The eschatological and messianic passages in proto-Isaiah are not 
categorically denied to Isaiah, but are held to be-not demonstrably his and 
on balance probably not his. On p. 137 it is stated that the only cases known 
to us in the Old Testament in which accredited prophets of Yahweh were 
put to death are those of Uriah and Zechariah. While we are not given the 
names, however, we are told that Jezebel slew the prophets of Yahweh 
(I Ki 18 13). 

On the question of the relation of the prophets to the cultus, Hyatt comes 
down quite definitely on the side of the view that the well-known passages 
prove that the pre-exilic prophets dealt with were against the cultus as such, 
and held that sacrifice never had been ordained for Israel, and never could be 
a true part of her religion. Here, however, he recognizes that Jesus did not 
take so root and branch a position, but only demanded that ‘the ceremonial 
must never be a substitute for or hindrance to the moral, but must give moral 
inspiration and insight.’ Here the reviewer would take issue with the author. 
To say that much of the ritual of Israel was of Canaanite origin, and therefore 
rightly to be denied a Mosaic origin, is undoubtedly correct. It is nevertheless 
very improbable that any of the prophets supposed that there was no sacrifice 
in the time of Moses, and equally improbable that the prophets on whom 
Jesus is said to have built, and whose anti-sacrificial words he quoted without 
attaching to them the absolute character which Hyatt attaches to them, were 
more fundamentally opposed to the institution of sacrifice than Jesus, whose 
death abolished sacrifice for his followers. It is certain that the post-exilic 
circles that collected the prophetic writings did not understand these sayings 
in an absolute way, and if they and Jesus failed so to understand them, it can 
hardly be held that they are only so to be understood. 

It is well-known that the collectors of the prophetic books did not like to 


* Ezechielfragen, Oslo, 1945. 
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let a book end on a note of despair, and as little does the reviewer wish to end 
this notice on a note of criticism. His occasional disagreement and desire for 
more does not blunt the edge of his appreciation of the good things here offered, 
or of the excellent guidance given to the reader. Particularly good are the 
chapters on the prophetic teaching about God, and about sin and forgiveness, 
and the reviewer finds himself in the fullest agreement with the view on the 
Servant of Yahweh briefly outlined by Hyatt. Here the figure is interpreted 
as standing both for the nation Israel, and for a future individual in whom its 
ideal should be perfectly realized. 


H. H. Row.ey 


Calkins, Raymond, The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. vii+205. $3.00. 


Dr. Calkins’ book on Jeremiah, the Prophet is now followed by a study of 
the Minor Prophets. The Twelve are presented in their approximate chrono- 
logical order. Each writing is analyzed in the light of sound modern scholar- 
ship, related to the history of the time of its probable origin, and then studied 
for its lasting wisdom and for its particular value to our own age. Both reli- 
gious educators and laymen will find here the essential facts about the Book 
of the Twelve together with mature thinking about what modern man should 
do with his prophetic heritage. 

The Prophets of Israel are part of the culture of the western world. Some, 
disowning their moral principles, would destroy the whole heritage of civiliza- 
tion. Many, never having studied the Prophets, are to that extent ethically 
illiterate. But there are those, fortunately, who, like Dr. Calkins, see that 
the prophetic way of thinking must be an ingredient of the gocd life. The con- 
science of the Prophets is as much a part of us as the life of our ancestors is 
also ours. We need to be reminded in book and in action of the significance of 
Israelitish Prophecy. 

As different men’s eyes give them a nearer or a more remote perception of 
objects on the horizon, so different historians have an interpretation of the 
modes of thought of the people of the past closer to, or more distant from, 
their own manner of thinking. Those to whom the spiritual distance between 
us and the Prophets seems foreshortened conceive of them as didactic, homi- 
letic, reasoning minds; others (are we touched with mental presbyopia?), con- 
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ceiving them as distant in mentality as they are in race and time, find them 
the more inspiring, though far more difficult to describe. Dr. Calkins, by 
interpreting the Twelve as somewhat close to ourselves in their pattern of 
conscience, makes their significance for our time quite direct. Is there not yet 


room for a popular book which transports the reader into a quite different 
culture from ours, that he may see in all human life the way of God in history? 

The Modern Message of the Prophets will be appreciatively received by those 
who build Biblical foundations for their modern faith. 


Moses BAILEY 


Word and Wisdom: Studies in the Hypostatization of Divine Qualities and Func- 
tions in the Ancient Near East, by Helmar Ringgren. Lund: H. Ohlsson, 1947. 
Pp. 233. 


This volume appears to be (although the fact is not recorded in it) a doctoral 
dissertation at Uppsala. It has the qualities and limitations of a very good 
thesis: zealous research on remote subjects, determined effort to cast some 
light on hitherto unexplored dark corners of knowledge, youthful enthusiasm 
and assurance, and an ambitious attempt (as usual, unsuccessful) to read 
everything pertinent to the subject. 

The reader should not object too seriously (as the reviewer tended to do) to 
the initial assumptions, which are dogmatic rather than historical. Rather 
naively Ringgren argues that “the belief in high gods would seem to be one 
of the primary factors — if not the primary factor — in religion. The high 
god ...seems to be the dominant in the initial stages of religious history” 
(p. 7). Consequently monotheism was the primitive religion and polytheism 
must be explained: ‘‘the hypostatization of divine qualities and functions” 
(p. 8) is one of the factors explaining the rise of polytheism out of primitive 
monotheism! Why did the author have to arouse the irritation of most readers 
at the start with such foolishness? It is a pity that the author did not have 
access, presumably on account of the war, to the extremely wise and con- 
sidered statement on this matter in W. F. Albright’s From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, pp. 123-130 (Baltimore, 1940), and to the discussion of primitive 
monotheism by Th. J. Meek (‘Primitive Monotheism and the Religion of 
Moses” in The Review of Religion, March 1940, pp. 286-303) which in the 
reviewer's opinion has given the coup de grdce to the traditional doctrine of pri- 
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mitive monotheism. The reviewer was taught as a student that the belief in 
a supreme, unique, God was primitive; but he never took it very seriously 
and marvels at its present revival. 

Another probable objection of the reader, which the reviewer hopes will not 
create a prejudice against an excellent book, is the use of the horrible word 
“thypostatization” in connection with a study of the ancient Near-Eastern 
religions. The author seems to be embarrassed (as he should be!) for using 
such a word. ‘Hypostasis’ should be used only in connection with Christologi- 
cal controversies, and has no place in the pre-Christian era in a religious or 
theological sense: look up brédracis in the new Liddell and Scott [H. S. 
Jones, Editor] Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 1940). Again it is regrettable 
that the author did not read the words of G. F. Moore (Judaism, vol. I, p. 437. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1927): ‘“‘Some older Protestant theologians, in their mis- 
directed search for Christian dogmas in Jewish disguises found the Shekinah, 
as well as the Memra — always the question-begging proper name with a 
capital! — to their purpose, and recognized in them the same ‘hypostasis’.”’ 
The omission of such a basic standard work from the bibliography is a puzzle 
or a tragedy. The author regrettably uses the word ‘hypostasis’ not in 
its actual meaning, but according to the definition of Oesterley-Box and 
Mowinckel, and believes that it is a ‘“‘quasi-personification of certain attributes 
proper to God, occupying an intermediate position between personalities and 
abstract beings [Oesterley-Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 
p. 169]. According to Mowinckel, the hypostases represent ‘a personification 
of qualities, functions, limbs, etc. of a higher god.’ ’’ (p. 8). Dr. Ringgren finds 
himself thus in good company when he uses the word hypostasis in a sense 
which it never had before the Christian Era. 

But the reader should disregard such misuse of words in view of the abun- 
dant information, which is valid despite mistaken premises, collected in this 
book. Dr. Ringgren deals with ‘hypostases’ in Egyptian, Sumero-Akkadian, 
West Semitic, and Jewish religions, adding a chapter on ‘Abstract Deities 
in Pre-Islamic Arabia.’ The data which are laboriously collected in this 
volume will unquestionably prove helpful to other scholars. The reviewer 
commends the volume not only as a mine of information, but also as 
an investigation disclosing honest research, good common sense, and keen 
judgment. 


RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 
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A History of the Jews: From the Babylonian Exile to the End of World War II, 
by Solomon Grayzel. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1947. Pp. 835, 121 illustrations, 24 maps. $3.00. 


The history of the Jews is perennially fascinating, and public demand for 
books in English on this dramatic subject seems inexhaustible. The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, of which Dr. Grayzel is Editor, has been par- 
ticularly active and successful in this field. Between the publication in English 
of the great history of H. Graetz (1891-98) and this new volume, the Jewish 
Publication Society has brought out the general history of the Jews by M. L. 
Margolis and A. Marx (1927), and two comprehensive works totaling six 


volumes by S. W. Baron, besides the following histories of the Jews in parti- 
cular countries or epochs: Germany (M. Lowenthal, 1936), Rome (H. Vogel- 
stein, 1940), Venice (C. Roth, 1930), Italy (C. Roth, 1946), Russia and Poland 
(S. M. Dubnow, 3 vols., 1916-20), Vilna (I. Cohen, 1943), Spain (A. A. Neu- 
man, 1942), the Marranos (C. Roth, 1932), and the last century (I. Elbogen, 
1944). In addition the Publication Society has issued numerous biographies, 
and books on Jewish literature, of which the greatest by far is L. Ginzberg’s 
Legends of the Jews (7 vols., 1913-1918). 

Dr. Grayzel’s book deserves a place in the company of these historical 
works, although it is more popular and intended for a wider circle of readers 
than many of the books mentioned above. The character of the volume is 
determined by the two conflicting purposes the author had in mind: “‘to tell 
the story as objectively as possible” and “to fortify the spirit and strengthen 
the determination of my fellow Jews to persevere in the path of our ancestors.” 
In other words Dr. Grayzel intends to be both historian and preacher. That 
he does succeed at times in combining the two disparate roles does not prove 
in the least that it is not preferable to keep them separate. Quite often the 
eloquence of the pulpit orator dims the sharp edges of historical reality, which 
is not always what the apologist would like it to be; just as, conversely, the 
scholar’s dispassionate critical research is often denounced as inimical to tra- 
ditional faith and practice. For instance, the titles of some chapters and 
sections are not in the spirit of objective history: ‘‘Rome — Imperial Robber”; 
“‘Rome’s Faithlessness’’; ‘‘Herod’s Flunkyism to Rome”’; ‘“‘King Agrippa the 
Good”; and the like. But the book is well written and basically trust- 
worthy. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
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Prophecy and Tradition: The Prophetic Books in the Light of the Study of the 
Growth and History of the Tradition, by Sigmund Mowinckel. Norske Videns- 
kaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1946, No. 3. Oslo, Jacob Dyg- 
wad, 1946 [printed in 1947]. Pp. 118. Kr. 10.00. 


It is well to have, from the pen of one of the few surviving pioneers and 
masters of “form criticism’ in Old Testament research, a statement of the 
characteristics and results of this method of investigation. For Hermann 
Gunkel, who first used it, never took the trouble to explain this method in 
detail, and Hugo Gressmann made only a few scattered comments on it. We 
could only wish that Ch. I of Mowinckel’s monograph, entitled ‘Form Criti- 
cism, Tradition Criticism, and Literary Criticism,” could have been expanded 
into a book for the initiation of the neophytes. Here Mowinckel distinguishes 
three methods: literary criticism, as represented by the Wellhausen School; 
form criticism, which investigates the oral transmission, literary type (Gat- 
tung), and the social milieu and function (Sitz im Leben) of the separate units 
incorporated in the books of the Bible; and tradition criticism (which Mo- 
winckel particularly advocates and employs), which attempts to trace the 
origin and development of the oral traditions up to the point in which they 
were written down in the biblical books, and assumes that biblical authors 
generally used oral traditions rather than written documents as their 
sources. 

The bulk of the work (Ch. II) is devoted to the application of the third 
method (‘‘the traditio-historical approach”) to the books of the prophets. 
Mowinckel admits (in principle) the possibility of reaching in some cases the 
ipsissima verba of the prophetic sermons (usually transmitted orally before 
being written down) and considers the determination of the various strata of 
the tradition finally incorporated in the prophetic books as the main task 
of the scholar. Thus in the Book of Ezekiel we must separate the words of 
Ezekiel preaching in Babylonia from the mass of the book, consisting of elab- 
orations of these ‘‘texts’’ for the benefit of the Jewish congregation in Jeru- 
salem during the Persian Period. ‘‘As a whole, in its present form, the book 
is a work by ‘Ezekiel’s’ disciples after the restoration.”” Likewise the Book of 
Jeremiah contains the sayings of Jeremiah ‘in the characteristic metrical 
form of the prophetic sayings”; a summary of such words in Baruch’s nar- 
ratives; and their expansion into “fairly long ‘deuteronomized’ speeches.” 

In the book of Is 1-39 the presence of Chs. 34-35 written in the style of 
Deutero-Isaiah proves that the ‘Isaiah circle,” which continued through the 
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centuries and finally produced the Book of Isaiah, included Deutero-Isaiah 
and his successors, like the authors of Is 34-35 and Trito-Isaiah, ‘“‘whose say- 
ings have been transmitted as an appendix to the Book of Isaiah.” 

Thus the monograph opens up vistas on new fields of research and will 
be read with profit by Old Testament scholars, whether they agree with 
Mowinckel’s conclusions or, like this reviewer, still believe that the methods 
of literary criticism lead to less debatable results. 


RoBErRT H. PFEIFFER 


Zur Frage nach dokumentarischen Quellen in Josua 13-19, by Sigmund Mo- 
winckel. Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1946. 
No. 1. Oslo, Jakob Dygwad, 1946 [printed in 1947]. Pp. 40. Kr. 3.00. 


Mowinckel recognizes, like most critics, that Josh 13-19 were written by 
the Priestly Author (P). This reviewer agrees with him in asserting that P 
wrote in Jerusalem and not in Babylonia. The problem treated by Mowinckel 
is whether P, in describing the territory assigned by Joshua to each tribe of 
Israel, used written sources or merely oral traditions. 

Albrecht Alt and his pupil Martin Noth, in a number of important publi- 
cations, have identified a number of sources, ranging from the reign of Solo- 
mon to postexilic times, which were apparently utilized by P in Josh 13-19, 
and this theory has been adopted by many biblical scholars. Mowinckel, 
however, comes to the conclusion that in determining the borders between 
the tribes P had no written materials at hand, but fixed the borders out of the 
memory of ancient ethnological tribal frontiers (reaching even to the time 
of the Judges); out of population movements which crossed such early fron- 
tiers; out of the administrative divisions of the land made by Solomon, Josiah, 
and the governors of the postexilic province of Judea; and out of theoretical 
ethnic or topographic borders. When the author faced contradictions in such 
traditions and theories he engaged in research and speculation (midrash), as 
in Josh 17 8, 11. Mowinckel concludes that neither Alt nor Noth have really 
identified any datable written sources used by P in tracing the tribal borders. 
This monograph deserves careful study. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 
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The Synagogue of Dura-Europos and its Frescoes, by E. L. Sukenik, Jerusa- 
lem: The Bialik Foundation, 1947. Pp. xi+205. $10.00. [In Hebrew]. 


This attractive volume by the professor of Palestinian archaeology at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem —an eminent field archaeologist — is of 
interest and value not only to the art student, but also the biblical scholar, 
for the discussion of the interpretation of the Dura frescoes. Dr. Sukenik 
strongly emphasises the role of the haggadic supplements in the conception 
of the biblical scenes which in three horizontal rows cover the walls of the 
synagogue. 

In his introductory chapter the author points out the significance of the 
Dura synagogue as the earliest dated synagogue; a building inscription fixes 
its construction in 245 a.p. Talmudic references are cited to explain a cer- 
tain relaxation of the Second Commandment allowing paintings and mosaics 
to be placed in the synagogues of that period. The second chapter deals with 
the discovery of Dura, the significance of which was recognized by Breasted 
and Cumont, with the joint expedition of Yale University and the Académie 
des inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, organized (with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation) by M. I. Rostovtzeff, and with the excavation of the synagogue 
by Clark Hopkins and Du Mensil du Buisson in 1932~33. Chapter III gives 
a history of Dura from Alexander the Great to the Sassanian conquest. The 
Roman period of the city marks, in the view of the author, its decline. Chap- 
ter IV offers a rapid sketch of the Jews in Babylonia and Dura. The cultural 
centers of Nehardea, Nisibis, and Sura, as well as the spiritual leaders (Hillel, 
Rab, and Samuel) are treated. This first part of the volume covers 33 pages. 

The second part deals with the synagogue proper. In the first chapter the 
lay-out of the ealier synagogue on the site is compared to the ground plan 
of the synagogue of 245 a. p. This thorough analysis is based on the excava- 
tion report by Pearson. In the second chapter a few preliminary words are 
said about the arrangement of the wall decoration, divided into registers 
which in turn are subdivided into panels. There is no mention, however, of 
the much discussed problem of the sequence of the panels. No orientation 
plan of the murals is offered. The rest of the book is given to the description 
and interpretation of the paintings. Sukenik adopts a reading of the registers 
from the top downwards, and within the registers from right to left. Each 
wall is dealt with separately, beginning with the west wall oriented toward 
Jerusalem. This system has the disadvantage of breaking up the continuity 
of the narrative. Thus the Elijah cycle on the south wall and the Samuel 
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cycle on the north wall both of which continue on the west wall appear trun- 
cated. Following this arbitrary reading scheme, the author was bound to 
overlook the fact that the Elijah cycle actually begins on the east wall, with 
the episode “Elijah fed by the ravens.” It is true that the birds in the damaged 
panel can possibly be the turtle-doves and pigeons used by Abraham in his 
sacrifice (Gen 15); however the more plausible hypothesis is, no doubt, the 
one which fits into the pattern of the adjoining panel. 

The most controversial figure in the decoration is the Orpheus-like lyre 
player in the palimpsest area of the west wall above the niche. Sukenik be- 
lieves, in contrast with the view of the excavators, that the figure belongs to 
the suppressed underpainting, and was used as a purely decorative motif. 
Carl Kraeling is convinced that the figure is David. The transformation of 
Orpheus into David in Christian art has a long tradition, and the famous 
Psalter, Ms. Graec, 139 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, whose illustrations as 
recently shown also by C. R. Morey were drawn from antique prototype, is 
a good example of this transmutation. The Dura painting proves the Jewish 
origin of this reinterpretation. 

Sukenik’s criticism of the assumption that the hailstone-like little circles 
in the Exodus scene refer to the hailstone plague is perfectly sound, since the 
plague can hardly be associated with the crossing of the Red Sea. The way 
he accounts for the cloud and the fire above Pi-hahiroth in connection with 
the pillars of clous and fire appeals particularly to this reviewer, as she has 
given the same interpretation of this phenomenon in her forthcoming book 
on the Dura synagogue paintings. The identification of the enthroned figure 
(in the upper center panel of the niche wall), however, with Pharaoh does not 
seem convincing, since it is hard to imagine Pharaoh presiding over the whole 
decoration of a synagogue. We may add that the obscure scene next to the 
Solomon panel has again remained unidentified. 

It is impossible to mention in a brief review all the scenes and figures for 
which Sukenik offers new suggestions. In the scene depicting the temple of 
Dagon the three men in the rear are interpreted as the men of Beth Shemesh 
showing irreverence for the Ark. This raises the question why the impious 
men wear the long draped garments reserved in the synagogue decoration 
for prophets, patriarchs and saintly men. The most challenging is no doubt 
Sukenik’s reinterpretation of the Ezekiel panel, for the explanation of which 
he draws upon Ez 8 9, 14, 20, 37, 40, and midrashic amplifications. In the ten 
men in the picture, interpreted by this reviewer (JBL 60 [1941] 43 ff.) as the 
elders of the ten tribes of Israel arriving from exile, to be reunited with those 
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of Judah (Ez 37), also depicted, Sukenik prefers to see the elders of Israel who 
came to Ezekiel to inquire of the Lord (Ez 20 1). However this text expressly 
speaks of some or “‘certain’’ of the elders, therefore the reference to Eccl 7 19 
and the “ten mighty men which are in the city’’ can hardly be adduced as 
evidence. With Sukenik’s interpretation in mind, the Ezekiel panel appears 


broken up into a series of loosely connected episodes which testify to the dis- 
integration of the literary and pictorial concept typical of a much later period. 

Whether Sukenik’s suggestions will be accepted or not, they contribute 
new points to the discussion of the Dura synagogue paintings. The merit of 
the book, however, lies chiefly in the comprehensive picture it gives of the 
architecture and the decoration of the synagogue, which the Hebrew reading 
public in Palestine — teachers, students and laymen — will heartily welcome. 
Particularly helpful to every student of the Dura monuments will be the dia- 
grams and the drawings made for the book from photographs and sketches 
of the excavators. The volume is profusely illustrated and provided with an 
extensive bibliography arranged chronologically. De Vaux’s review of du 
Mesnil du Buisson’s book on the Dura synagogue paintings (Revue Biblique 49 
[1940] 137-143) might have been added because of its new hypothesis for the 
interpretation of the Ezekiel panel. There is an index in the book, and sev- 
eral appendices. 
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